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Childcraft helps mothers 
old a futu re In today’s complex world, parents hold the greatest 


responsibility on earth—the ability to create an en- 
vironment that will help to shape a life and guide a 
destiny. Today, no other single source offers the 
Childcraft kind of: help in developing character and 
lifelong human relationships. — 

_ Childcraft in the home surrounds youngsters with 
beauty, helps create understanding. Music, poems, 
pictures, and stories develop an appreciation for the 
fine things of life. Things to make and do stimulate 
young imaginations, excite interest in proper 
channels. 


e 3 - The special guidance volumes are a source of con- 
] Cra. tinuing satisfaction for mothers and fathers who can 
) . trace the day-to-day development of their children. 


We invite you to study Childcraft yourself and see 
_why it merits your recommendations. 


Internationally famous child development plan 


Inquire how you can earn a set of 
Childcraft for your own family or 
for your Church School. Write to: 
Childeraft, Dept. 375A, Box 3565, 
Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


Field Enterprises Educational Corp., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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MINISTERS’ CHILDREN 
We have enjeyed receiving PASTORAL PSy- 


-CHOLOGY for a little over two years. The 


bdoks that are recommended are most help- 
ful. 

A year and a half ago my husband and] 
adopted three American-Korean young chil- 
dren whose ages at adoption were two, three 
and a half, and four. We. would like to 
know if there is any good book written for 
ministers to use in the rearing of their own 
children. Ministerial families receive more 
public attention than do some families. For 
that reason, a good psychological counseling 
book for this specific group of parents should 
be especially important. Your suggestions for 
recommended readings along this line will 
be especially appreciated. 

We wish your fine magazine ever in- 
creasing distribution. 

FLOWER A. NEWHOUSE 
Vista, California 


Editor’s Note. We do not know of any 
books or articles written especially on the 
theme of the ministcr’s own children. We 
working on a special issue of PAS- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY on The Minister and His 
Own Family, tinder the guest editorship of 
Dr. John Charles Wynn and Dr. Roy W. 
Fairchild of the Office of Family Educatton 
Research, The Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
This issue will, of course, contain some ma- 
terials on this subject. Unfortunately, it will 
be a little while yet before the issue will be 
ready for publication. 


MORE ON ALCOHOL ISSUE —_——_——_——me 


I read with great interest the article by 
the Reverend Clarence Reidenbach on “The 
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Pastor and the Alcoholic” in the April, 1958 
issue. 1 am very much interested in our 
Alcoholics Anonymous group here and I 
would like to have every minister, judge, 
and police officer receive a copy, so I am 
asking if you will give me permission to have 
copies printed, giving you full credit for 
permission. 
C. G. BAKER 


Vero Beach, Florida 


A note of thanks is due to PASTORAL Psy- 
cHoLocy for the very fine publication that 
comes to my desk once each month. 

Recently I became acquainted with an 
alcoholic. He is the president of the local 
chapter of A.A. He began his meeting the 
other evening with the following words: 
“My name is I’m an alcoholic. 
I asked my wife to count the number of 
days I've been sober. It has been 1,043 days 
since I last took a drink. I can’t tell you 
whether I'll be sober a week from now. But 
I'm going to be sober for the next twenty- 
four hours. I live twenty-four hours at a 


time.” 
I would like to have this man as a member. 
In order that we may come 


of my. church. 


_ like to make: 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 5 


to. understand each other better, please send 


-ime another copy of the April, 1958 issue of 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY which deals with alco- 
holism. I would like to give it to him. En- 
closed is a check for same. 
Rev. JAMes M. STARKEY 
The Commen Parish of 
The Methodist Church 
Coats, Kansas 


GOOD SUGGESTION 
I have used PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY now for 
several years and find it all but indispensable. 
] have, however, one suggestion that I would 
that the publication date be 
included in all book reviews. Not only would 
this be of significant value to all readers, 
but it seems to me that bibliographical infor- 


_mation-is not complete without this inclusion. 


The number of pages in the book is also 
helptul, in my judgment. Please accept these 
suggestions in the spirit of a desire to be 
helpful. 
Eart C. DAHLSTROM 7 
North Park College and. 
Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


POPULAR RELIGION 


Norman Vincent Peale, Fulton J. 


-; have tound their books satisfying. 


To answer such questions, 


: literature (1875-1955). 


LOUIS SCHNEIDER is now professor of at 
versity. He is author of Freudian Psychology and |'eblen’s Social Theory, 


and co-author of Power, Order, and the 


the University of Washington. 
i Statistics. 


At your bookseller 


In Canada: 


Books in America 
Lovtis SCHNEIDER and 
SANForD M. DorNBUSCH 


others have long been household names for millions of people who, presumably, 


Why are these books unique to American culture? 
> plications for religious and social act:on? For business morality ? 
- health? How have their: themes changed as our culture changed? 
* appeal more to the resources of magic than to the real resources of religion? 
Professors 
brought under shrewd scrutiny a broad sampling of American inspirational 


SANFORD M: DORNBUSCH is associate professor of sili at 
His writings 


or directly from the publisher: 
The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 


The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario 


An Analysis of Inspirational 


Sheen, Harry Emerson Fosdick, and 
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Karl Menninger 


UR Man of the Month is one of the most distinguished, versa- 
| tile, and scholarly psychiatrists of our time. We are pleased that 
the selection of his recent book by the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club provides us with this occasion for noting his contribution to our 


Observers from all ever the world have been fascinated to find the 
Menninger Foundation (including the Menninger Clinic and _ the 
Menninger School of Fsychiatry) set down in the middle of. the 
Kansas plains. The basic reason for this, as both Karl Menninger 
and William C. Menninger, a charter member of our Editorial Ad- 
visory Board, are the first to point out, was not they but their father, 
C. F. Menninger, fresh from a medical education that was poor but 
the best he could. get, settled in Topeka when it was a very small 
town indeed. In the early vears of this century he became impressed 
with the achievement of the Mayo brothers in. Minnesota, and ona 
small scale began. group medical practice in his home town. 

His oldest son, Karl Menninger, was graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 19]4, and from the Harvard Medical School three 
vears later. After a tour of duty in the armed 
forces, internship, and graduate .study in psy- 


The WAY chiatry, he returned to Topeka to join his 


father. The younger brother, William, later 
of the followed the same course. The Menninger 
Clinic gradually came to specialize in psychia 


\| () \ T i try. Karl Menninger was the first of the family 
! to achieve national and international fame, pet- 


haps first through his lucid book, The Human 


(Continued on page 66) 
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editorial 


The Middle Years 


HE excellent article in this issue by 
Walter G. Muelder on middle age 
speaks for itself about a subject of 
great 1inportance. If any reader doubts 
that importance, he will be brought into 
line by Muelder’s discussion. But the 
chances are every reader will agree on 
the topic’s significance. 
The question then becomes: if, on a 
bit of reflection, it is clear that the 
middle vears are important, why has 


so little been studied, said, or written 


about them? Why is this the period of 
lite that is hardest to find a bibliogra- 
phy for in the whole pilgrimage of 
human development ? 


We submit that there are two main 


reasons for this situation. The first is 
that nearly all the people who do the 
looking, studying, talking, or writing 
are in this age bracket. They ‘study 
children, teen-agers, young marrieds, 
and older people. Conscious that they 
are not in those age groups, they study 
them to find out what they are like. 
Although they may and often do take 


fully into account the enormous range 


ot differences among individuals, still 


they feel that children have certain 


things in common, teen-agers have cer- 
lam things in) common, older 


people have certain things in common. 
But there is inner resistance to finding 
the commonness among the people in 
the age bracket of the observer. There 
is nothing unnatural about this, except 
that it is the middle-aged who should 
know better. 

No one, at any time in his life, likes 
to think that any considerable measure. 
of either his problems or his poten- 
tialities stems from his position in the 
pilgrimage. A child does not like it if 
you pat his head and tell him he 1s a 
fine fellow for building that boat. He 


wants you to evaluate the boat. When 


he wants something he can not have, he 
resists the notion that the deprivation 
is due entirely to his age. It must of 
course be conceded that people at any 
age may use their age as a cloak or 
excuse. But this seems to us a second- 
ary phenomenon, while the primary 
fact is that we all inwardly resist: as- 
sociating either our achievements or 
our failures with our place in the pil- 
erimiage. 

But if the public observers are most- 
ly in the middle years, then their re- 
sistance becomes more significant than 
that of other groups. They may tind out 
many things such as the peak incidence 


| 
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of alcoholism, or of extra-marital sex- 
ual relations among educated people, or 
of physical illness with a strong psychic 
component—but fail to note that just 
possibly, over and above the individual 
factors, is the fact that these all occur 
in the middle years, and that there may 
conceivably be some correlation. 

The second reason, we suggest, why 
there is so little good material on the 
middle years is because the basic “task” 


of these years is different, in one fun- | 


damental way, from the primary tasks 
of virtually every other age period .of 
life. We may examine this through two 
brief contrasts. The primary task of 
young adults is to get established vo- 
cationally and relationally, usually but 
not always through jobs and marriages. 
These years are busy, even hectic. The 
primary task is easily and naturally, 
and usually. rightly, associated with 
specific activities. Now turn to the 
period beyond middle age. Here the 
primary task is one of finding maxi- 
muni movement, achievement, and re- 
latedness within the network of slowly 
Difficult as this 
lay somctunes be to achieve, the task 
itself is there plain to see. 


vrowing limitations. 


With persons in the middle vears, 
the basic common task is less evident 
because it does not have the external 
obviousness of either the young adult 
or the older years. That task, we sub- 


Hit, is an inwardly-initiated reorienta- 


tion of the ruling values im one’s lite. 
We say “imwardly-oriented” because 


it not be forced hy circumstance. 


The initiative must come troni within 
i a sense which is cditferent, tor ex- 
from: the movement ot the child 
nite adolescence. moves whether he 
walits to or not. Phe nuddle ager may 
choose to move, or he may not. 


Somewhere along im the muddle 


there COMES al tie when 


of the values and wants for persons 
and families that had been set out in 
young adulthood are either met, or else 
they probably never will be. Either one 
has two cars or he probably never will 
have. Either his children are on the 
road to adulthood, or he won't have 
any. Iither he has caught up on his ed- 


ucation, or he is unlikely to do so. What. 
we have so often overlooked 1s_ that. 


there is-a major decision to make, a 
major reorientation to guide, whether 
he has or has not achieved the values 
set up in young adulthood. [f he has, 
then life may be boring unless his val- 
ues reach*further and deeper. If he has 
not, he had better change the values if 
he is not to become increasingly vic- 
tim to frustration. There is certainly a 
difference between achieving and _ not 
achieving. But in both instances there 
is needed an inwardly-initiated reorien- 
tation of the ruling values. 

We have at times evaded the uni- 
versality of this need in the middle 
vears by undue attention to the pre- 
cipitating or triggering — situations. 
There is, for example, the mother 
whose last child has. left home. Or there 


is the bookkeeper who must finally 


realize that he will never be assistant 
cashier. It 1s certainly true that exter- 
nal events of this type often precipi- 
tate the crisis of the middle vears. But 
the basic crisis is there for every one, 
whether he happens to have it  pre- 
cipitated for him by events ‘ot this type 
And his answer can not be 
simply more and more—ot. anything. 
That is why we speak of reorientation. 

‘his whole matter was commented 
on with great insight more than a gen- 
eration ago by Carl Jung, the famous 
but litthe-understood Swiss psvehiatrist. 
There are now signs that the lead he 


Or not. 


is being followed. “Two persons, 


who have had close relationships with 


(Continued on” page OO) 
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Sooner or later man must come to terms with 
the realities of aging and the eventual fact of 
death. Hence he is challenged to develop an at- 
titude appropriate to his problems of aging. 


Middle Age: Its Problems and Challenge 


IDDLIE AGE has been designated 
in many ways. There is the allit- 
eration, “bald, bulge, and_ bi-focal.” 
Man's “second adolescence,” some call 
it. Others name it the “awkward age” 
when men and women.are no longer 
voung and not vet old, but suffer the 
discomforts and embarrassments§ of 
both. One author says “we are. be- 
coming too old to be young, yet. still 
are too young to be old.” While some 
say cheerily, “Life Begins at Forty” 
others find it the period of *“The Revolt 
ot the Middle-Aged Man” and the dis- 
tresses of the menopause. 
Many breakdowns occur at this time 
af life. Some become alcoholics. Some 
develop neuroses. Many are shocked in- 


toa sudden realization that life is slip- 
_ ping away and they have not vet truly 
great. 


lived. Disillusionment and ‘a 
emptiness «present themselves. Drives 
and desires long repressed may seem 
suddenly to take over and friends may 
be amazed oat apparently — radical 
changes of attitude and behavior. 

The middle age to which | reter is 
roughly the deeade from 45 to 55, 
though some would extend it to 60 or 
even 65, people in the pres- 
| nuddle age the full 
life's responsibilities are still 


ent generation of 
brunt of 


crease 


WALTER G. MUELDER 
Dean of 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


upon them in the years from 45 to 55. 
Their children have not vet finished. 
their education; the challenges of their. 
work, trade, business or profession are 
at a peak point.; they feel the pressures 
of expectations by their associates as 
well as their competitors; they are 
carrying many social responsibilities in 
the community and these are on the 
and they are contronted -by 
their of personal achieve- 
ment. 

Roughly speaking, we may divide the 
middle age into three 
social and cultural, 
and spiritual. These ~problem areas 
overlap and interpenetrate.  Atter 
naming a few each area shall deal. 
with the responses which are and may 
be made to each group of problems. 

The biological. problem inescap- 
able. Vhe body 
streneth and energy. There is a waning 
of sexual power, undergo a 
change in virility. and women a change 
in fertility. Both changes have. sig- 
nificant emotional involvements. Thea 
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there are the illnesses of middle age 
which are complicated by the tensions 
attending peak responsibilities. At the 
same time it becomes apparent that 
physiological changes are taking their 
toll from: youthful. standards of. attrac- 
tiveness. 


HAT shall be the response to 
these various facets of the aging 
problem? Will it not be essential that 


the men and women involved under- 


stand the biology and physiology of 
middle age’ Aging begins at concep- 
tion. It overtakes growth at about age 
twenty. It is an uneven process, with 
Variations from organ to organ and 
person to person. Biological time is 
ditferent trom chronological time. -\ 
man of fifty, it 1s said, may have a 
sixty-vear old heart, a forty-vear old 
pair of lungs, a torty-five vear old set 
of kidneys, and a fittv-vear old liver. 


4ut sooner or later he must come to. 


ternis with the realities of aging and 
the eventual fact of death. Hence he 1s 
challenged to develop an attitude ap- 
propriate to his problems of aging. 
How he develops his attitudes will 
hear a significant relation to his early 
conscious and unconscious values which 
he already has placed on energy and 
strength, on physical attractiveness, 
aud on sex virility and fertility. Past 


miaturity will pay off in good dividends.. 
mmaturity will pay off with. 


thireatencd or 
ruypacy. 


actual bank- 
A new evaluation may. be im- 
dicated. What true value may be as- 


mal 


signed to sex and its) expressions ? 
Where are they ina total scale of val- 
ues? What is the relation of physical 
power and competence to personal 
worth and to the creative values which 
be comuny their own at the 
very tune that biological values are de- 
Is beauty only skin deep, or is 
there a beauty of character which be- 


Noveniber 


gins to shine through the personality 
as a whole? Will the insult of cynicism 
be. added to the injury of sagging 
cheeks, or will a radiance of spirit il- 
luminate a face lined with wisdom and 
love? 

A second group of problems are cul- 
tural or social. These are closely re- 
jlated to those just mentioned and point 
to the spiritual issues vet to be discuss- 
ed. In the family group there may be a 
growing strain between husband and 


wife. Some students speak of the un-. 


fortunate synchronization of woman’s 
change in life and man’s middle-aged 
revolt. In‘ this period a number of 
fanuly problems may be acutely felt in 
addition to this one just mentioned. 
Some. fathers and mothers may feel 
that they have failed as parents and 
that irreparable damage has been done 
to their children. Others may feel a 
sense of failure as they look back over 
divorce, desertion, disloyalty, or chron- 


i¢ despair. Some in this age group feel 


the shock of awakening to a new stage 
in family life. With the children out of 


school and perhaps married, the nest- 


may now be empty and the House seem 
terribly silent. Perhaps there has been 
adolescent revolt on the part of the 
children and the parents feel neglected 
and overruled by the yvounger genera- 
lion. In contemporary -\merica the nest 


may be: quite empty for at least a_ 


decade. Many times the children are in 
distant cities and even the parents of 
the middle-aged couple may not be in 
the vicinity. [Even when the middle- 
aged couple become grandparents, they 


are not necessarily needed by their. 


children except in an occasional way. 
Suddenly they feel left high, dry, and 
alone on the plateau of the generations. 


kKSIDES the fanuly problems, 
there are the work problems. One's. 
status and seli-esteem may, be rudely 
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farm or near it, 


1958 VIDDLE AGE 


shocked by a new turn of events in em- 
ployment. 


New inventions callously 
overrule old relations of production. In 
America, where employment, 
status, and personal worth are closely 


related, unemployment to a_ middle- 


aged person may mean treatment as a 
“has been.” Experience does not seem 


to be enough as a recommendation for. 


a new job. Studies in unemployment 
clearly show that the relationship of 
education and employment is’ closer 


than the relation of employment and 


age. Education helps to get employ- 
ment and to hold employment. It. also 
affects the level of income while em- 
ploved and hence the security of per- 
sons when unemployment strikes. The 
number of vears of school completed 
in youth is a general indication of earn- 


ing abilitv and the capacity to get and 


hold jobs in middle age. But many 
workers in the age range of 55 to 
O44, for example, were born on the 
many of them in 
foreign countries or situations where 
education was hard to come by. 


Samuel H. Thompson of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, after a thorough 
statistical analysis, points out three sig- 


mificant factors for the older middle- 


aged worker : -(1-) “Deficiencies in basic 


education indicate a lack of basic skills 


among millions’ of. workers es- 
pecially older workers that make diffi- 
cult their adjustments to technological 
change, and that sharply limit their op- 
portunities to contribute to “national 


economic progress and to share in the . 


triits of that progress, without some 
degree of educational rehabilitation.” 
(2) “To remedy 
would constitute a major problem: in 
adult guidance and educational .serv- 
ices. Vet these people will have to com, 
pete labor market where high 
school or better will soon be the rule 
rather than the exception.” (3) ‘The 


these 


social 


-fillment of 


dehiciencies 


analysis casts a glaring light on the 
economic as well as the social urgeney 
of basic economic opportunity beyond 
elementary school for all the people.” 
Then too, there is the change of 
status in the eves of all young people. 
They begin to make obvious allowances 
for the bald, the bulgv, and the bite- 
caled: At the same time the young ex- 
pect mature productivity and responst- 
bility from their elders to a degree not 


- noted before. The elder’s own self-en- 


counter enters a new phase also. Many 
a persen who made allowances for his 
own weaknesses in young adulthood. or 
who excused himself for errors in his 
work while he was relatively inexperi- 


-enced, now finds that these allowances 


may no longer be made. One ts held to 
a consistent performance and the ful- 
responsible expectations. 
have a hollow sound. Only 
solid) performance in highly com- 
petitive society is acceptabie. “Produce 
or get out of the way of those who 
can!” seems to be the going slogan. 
Se from every angle the men and 
women whom we are considering may 
feel that time is running out and that 
they are getting nowhere. How will 
they respond to these problems? Will 
the responses be irrational or ra- 
tional? Hlere again what they have 
sown they are forced to reap. Wall they 
throw themselves into distraction and 
deter attention from spiritual values by 
spending and consuming at a Ingher 
rate when earnmeg power makes this 
Will thev, like Ponce de 
leon, run all over the world looking 
for vouth and youthful acceptance on 
let us look at the 


possible 


an unrealistic basis 
world ot work. 


NE RESPONSE they can make 
Is continued education for new job 
chatlenges. Changing technology con- 
stitutes a continumy challenge for per- 
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sons to keep studying throughout their 
adult life. The schools and colleges 
have an wistitutional Opportunity - to 
adap! to the ongoing technological and 
vocational revolution. The worker, too, 
must grow up to see that education ts 
a continuous process, not something 
jeit behind when he finished the ele- 


mentary, secondary, or college curric-. 


ulumi. We all need new attitudes for 
the new situation. 

In the family the parents can recog- 
nize and encourage a new convergence 
of interests and tastes which their 
earlier married life did not make pos- 
sible. Now is a time when they can 
slow down enough to understand each 
other and each other's work better. .\s 
pliysical intimacy is less frequently ex- 
perienced, mental intimacy may be en- 
-riched and enhanced. Ii the right price 
in understanding of oneself and the 
other is paid, married people need not 
erow away from each other or revolt 
from each other, but may grow in mu- 
tuality and love. 

There is also the opportunity for that 
kind of response which means involve- 
ment im Community service and out- 
reach. Insight, knowledge, and wisdom 
oiiay be shared with younger colleagues. 
The community resources invite better 
integration with human need. One can 
identity one’s 
and community projects. Everywhere 
leadership and service are in demand. 

The third group ot problems has al- 
ready been anticipated tor they are 
precipitated by physiological and social 
changes im nmuddle-aged people. These 
spiritual problems may-be designated 
as psychological or emotional, but | 
use the term spiritual because they are 
related to the meaning of life. In the 


niuddle years the failure to achieve 


adequate philosophy of lite 
catches up with one. The fear of old 
age clutching for vreater 


with social goals 


November 


security. There may be the = chronic 
fatigue associated with boredom. There 
may be despair at one’s own deterior- 
ating idealism. The sense of conflict 
between youthful goals and dreams 
and present performance may be at its 
intensest pitch. An awful guilt for past 
and present compromises may be over- 
whelming. One may feel like a “lost 
soul.’ Disillusionment with life may be 
linked to loss of self-esteem. In_ this 
situation there may emerge a sudden 


awakening to the fact that one has been. 


chasing only transient values. One may 
be.aware that one has had an inordi- 
nate love of ,transient good. To. this 
may be added a growing conservatism 
in problem situations. One begins to 
measure the present by the past. There 


may be a lack of the sense of humor 


which attends on inability to see things 
In perspective. | | 

What kind of response can be made 
to such problems? Negatively speak- 
ing, one may say with Wayland 
Vaughan, “Where there is no adequate 
faith, no working philosophy of life, 
there can be no other outcome than 
disillusionment.” .\ childish faith will 
not meet the challenges of the problems 


of maturity. There is an acute need for 


mature answers to mature questions, 
for now the ultimate questions defy 
easy solutions. Men and women need 


to know the meaning of life and the 


final purpose of their existence. This 
brings us to the question of death. 

The question of death “is not. re- 
served for those who in later life are 
about to die. The fear of death 1s the 
root fear‘ot all anxieties. In middle age 
we sense atresh that death is inescap- 
able. But the thought of death leads not 
only to fear and anxiety; it remains 
as a spur to the search for eternal val- 
ues. Anthropologists have observed 
that death 1s the tact which, more than 
any other, has led to the pursuit of 
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philosophy and. to the development of 
culture. The Psalmist wrote: help 
us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts to wisdom” (Ps. 
90:12). 


S ONE meets the spiritual chal- 
lenge of middle age a number of 
responses may constructively be made : 
(1) To understand all that may fac- 
tually be known about this age in life. 
(2) To accept middle age as part of 
God’s plan and order. This acceptance 
is not mere resignation, but a reorien- 


tation of problems in the light of a total 


life plan and purpose. It means to learn 
to accept oneself as God accepts us 
the whole of us. | 
(3) To ask frankly and courageous- 
ly the mature religious questions which 
etow out of the accumulating experi- 


ences of responsible living: the mean-_ 
ing of pain and suffering; of defeat and | 
evil; of freedom and justice; of holi- 


ness and love. 

(4) To seek for a re-evaluation of 
one’s hierarchy of values placing the 
permanent above the transient and the 
universal above the parochial ones. 


(>) To deepen the sense of meaning 
in one’s work. This means modifying 
it where necessary to bring it in line 
with responsible social values. It means 
also to estimate its returns less excliu- 
sively in terms of success standards of 
an external sort and more in terms of 
its contribution to the meaning of life 
for oneself and in service to others. 


(6) To seek satistactions that do not 

depend on worldly acclaim or popular 
recognition, but in which tdeal values 
are reflected. Many of these satisfac- 
tions lie in the areas of service to the 
young who are learning and the aged 
who need our assistance. 


(7) To pursue spiritual growths: 
(a) through exploring creative avoca- 
tions along with one’s work; (b) 
through continuing vocational educa- 
tion, (c) through broadening the range 


of one’s appreciations of art and 


beauty; (d) through meaningtul con- 


tacts with others; (e) through shared 
experiences with others having similar 
problems; (1) through intellectual ac- 
tivity and study; and (g) through 
meditation and prayer. 


The Trauma of Birth 


HE FACT that man’s birth is primarily a negative act, that of being 
thrown out of the original oneness with nature, that he cannot return to 
where he came from, implies that the process of -birth is by no means an 
easy one. Each step into his new human existence is trightening. It 1s always 
giving up a. secure state, which was relatively known, for one which is new, 
which one has not yet mastered. We are never ‘tree from two conflicting tend-_ 
-encies: one to emerge from the womb, from the animal form of existence into 
a more human existence, from bondage into freedom; another to: return to 
the womb, to nature, to certainty and security. In the history of the individual, 
and of the race, the progressive tendency has proven to be stronger, yet the 
-phenomena of mental ilness and the regression of the human race to positions 
apparently relinquished generations ago, show the intense struggle which accom- 
panies each new act of birth.-Eexich FromM, The Sane Soctety 
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What the psychoanalyst believes, what he lives 
for, what he loves, what he considers to be the 
purpose of life and the joy of life, what he con- 
siders to be good and what he considers to be 
evil, become known to the patient and influence 
him enormously not as “suggestion” but as in- 


spiration. 


The Character of the Therapist 


W HAVEIE described how in the 
regression induced by the psy- 
choanalytic treatment situation the pa- 


tient reacts to the analyst in successive-. 


ly different ways: first, as a mysterious 
medical person who promises some 
kind of help; second, as a misidenti- 
fied father, mother, brother, and so 
forth; third, as a human being with 
certain weaknesses; and, finally, as a 
human being with certain strengths. | 
believe it is important to say. more 
about these strengths, and about the 
character of the psychoanalyst. Several 
colleagues have written thoughtful ar- 
ticles on this aspect of the treatment. 

We cannot ignore the fact that what 
the psychoanalyst believes, what he 
lives for, what he loves, what he con- 
-siders to be the purpose of life and the 
joy of life, what he considers to be 
good and what he considers to be evil, 
become known to the patient and in- 
fluence him enormously not as “sug- 
gestion’ but as inspiration. A degree of 
identification with the analyst is inev- 

This is part of a chapter from Theory of 
Psychoanalytic Technique by Karl A. Men- 
ninger, M.D., the current Pastoral Psycholo- 
gy Book Club Selection. Copyright (c) and 
published 1958 by Basic Books, Inc., and re- 
printed by permission. 


KARL A. MENNINGER, M.D. 
Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


itable, although not necessarily perma- 
nent. However, for that longer or 
shorter post-analytic period during 
which identification with the analyst is 
operative, the patient shows forth the 
analyvst—or at least some aspects of 
him—to the world. No matter how 
skillful the analyst in certain technical 
maneuvers, his ultimate product, like 
Galatea, will reflect not only his handi- 
craft but his character. Waelder has 
well put it that although analysts are 


taught to discard the overestimates 


made of them by their patients, regard- 
ing them not as sound reflections of 


~ mature judgment but rather as the con- 
_ sequences of a situation of regression, 


there is always the possibility of for- 


getting this: 


No doubt all psychoanalysts withstand 
the danger of flattery for some time; but 
if flattery continues as a daily fare year 
in year out, there is a danger that some 
people may eventually be persuaded to 
accept part of it as a reality. It is a great 
danger to be trapped self-overvalu- 
ation and complacency 

for as you know securitie 

is mortal’s chiefest enemie. 
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(Furthermore, he continues], psychoa- 
nalysis is an occupation in which prac- 
titioners work. alone with nobody ob- 
serving ‘them and without any controls. 
If a surgeon operates on a patient, the 
result is known immediately among many 
people in the hospital. What happens in 
a psychoanalytic situation remains  be- 
tween analyst and patient and reaches 
out from this closed situation only in 
instances of extreme emergency. In this 
way the analyst works without checks 
other than those imposed by his sense 
of responsibility. There is always a 
danger of deterioration in the work of. 
people who do not have the benefit of 
per with the work of others and 
who are in no way supervised. I do not 
think of deterioration in the crude 
meaning of a blurring of the. sense of 
responsibility — such instances, happily, 
are very rare—but in a more subtle 
sense. An analyst knows what he has 
seen. in’ a patient but he cannot know 
what he has not seen but might have 
seen, and he may get an exaggerated 
idea of .the completeness of his ob- 
servations and the adequacy of his inter- 
pretations. (Waelder, Robert : The Func- 
tion and the Pitfalls of Psychoanalytic 
Societies. Bull. Philadelphia A. Psy- 
choanal, 5 1-8, 1955) 


ALDER made these observa- 

ticns in connection with demon- 
trating the usefulness of psychoana- 
lytic societies, but in the same article 
he went on to speak of the pitfalls and 
dangers of psychoanalytic societies. It 
was inevitable that, in a young and 
growing science such as psychoanalysis 
has been, there would be great zeal and 
intensity and almost evangelistic de- 
iensiveness. It is difficult for the ana- 
lysts of today to recognize the preju- 
dice and suspicion with which those of 
us Who are older, and those who are 
sull older than we, were once sur- 
rounded. Freud ascribed this to the 
nature of the subject matter and the 
injury it inflicted upon our narcissism 
to realize that we are not quite so free 


ever 
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or so masterful as we had assumed. 
3ut I suspect that it goes beyond this. 
The dissection of human bodies met 
with the same general aversion, as did 
numerous other medical innovations. 
The mysteriousness of psychoanalysis 
and the closed group principle have of- 
fended many scientists, who find it 
dificult to accept our explanations of 
why this is necessary. But perhaps to 
an extent larger than we realize some 
of us are’ guilty of just plain bad man- 
ners or, to speak more psychiatrically, 


_of poor self-control and arrogant truc- 


ulence. Some analysts seem to assume 
that having learned about the uncon- 
scious of a dozen patients, we now 
understand human nature—and under- 
stand it our way. It has been remarked 
by numerous observers how much more 
friendly and congenial the meetings of 
neurologists, internists, and otee: col- 
leagues frequently seem as compared 
with meetings of psychoanalysts. How- 
much more interesting we may 
believe ours to be, theirs are certainly 
less hectic. Do our preoccupations with 
the unconscious and our zeal in under- 
taking to clarify the unconscious of 


other people foster some pathological 


mere of narcissistic megalomania in 
us? The more necessary, then, our un- 
ceasing effort. to maintain an appro- 
priate humility. 


Humility, and all those 
qualities opposite to arrogance are not 
only becoming in an analyst—they are 
more than necessary as a part of his 
therapeutic equipment. This is not to 
say that patients cannot be benefited, 
sometimes, by even the most ill-man- 
nered assertions or the most condes- 
cending explanations. But the very 
spirit of psychoanalytic science is. to 
help an atticted ego to realize its own 
potentialities, to let a patient discover 
What he can really do—not because he 
is conmuanded to, not because it is 
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diagrammied for him, but because he 1s 


acquiring a new view of himself. 


EUTRALITY in the analyst is one 

cf the essentials of psychoanalytic 
treatment. But neutrality does not 
mean wooden aloofness. It means, 
rather, a hovering attention to what 
the patient says, with a suspension of 
expressed moral judgment. The ma- 
terial presented is to be considered ten- 
tative and contemporative. No analyst 
should pretend that he takes ne moral 
position in regard to what the patient 
may do. He will refrain from passing 
a toral judgment prematurely on 
what a patient mentions or fantasies or 


even contemplates doing. If it ap- 


proaches enactment, and if it is danger- 


ous to the patient’s life or welfare or 
that of other people, the analyst will of 
course express disapproval. He will not 
announce a position of moral condem- 
nation regarding what the patient has 
already done, but neither will he ap- 
prove it nor condone it. It is probably 
someching that the patient does not 
understandtany more than the 
analyst, and beth wish to try to under- 
stand why the particular act came 
about. As members of the same culture 
it is very likely that both the analyst 
and the patient know that what the 
patient did is socially disapproved, but 
this must not preclude, indeed may 
further stimulate, the search for the 
reasons for it. Freud spoke very defi- 
nitely and frequently to the effect that 
“the analyst respects the patient’s in- 
dividuality and does mot seek to re- 
mould him in accordance with his own 
that is, according to the physician’s 

personal ideals; he is glad to avoid 
giving advice and instead to arouse the 
patient's power of initiative.” 

What is important for the patient is 
the analyst’s ethic, his consistent fair- 


ness, his intellectual and economic 
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honesty, his genuineness, his concerp 
for the patient's best interests. 
One of Dr. Maxwell Gitelson’s pa- 
tients (he tells me) paid him the high 
compliment of saying, “You have help- 
ed me with*your virtues and not hurt 


-me with your defects. I can now be my- 


self, my own man.” Of course, he 
nught prove to be mistaken about his 


resolution, but at least he sees it as an 


ideal, he aspires to it, and he believes 
in himself. 
A few years ago I participated ina 


seminar and panel discussion with some 


theologians, some professors of philoso- 
phy and of ethics, and some practicing 
ysychoanalysts, who discussed the 
topic “Do the Psychiatrist’s Moral 
Convictions Play a Significant Part in 
ifis [sychiatric Therapy?’ (Gallahue 
Conterence, Topeka, 1955). All of the 
speakers made definitely affirmative re- 
plies to the topical question. All of 


them felt that no psychiatrist would be 


able to avoid imparting his value sys- 
tem to his patients. But in spite of the 
unamiunity of my colleagues, [ felt that 


the conclusion represented more of a 


paradox than they realized. Lf we think 
of psychoanalytic treatment as a two- 
party contract like that described in 
the first chapter, we realize consider- 
ation was given to this kind of intangi- 
ble. If one drives into a filling station 
for gasoline, one does not expect to 
receive advice about the best make of 
car or the proper political party. [ dis- 
cussed this problem at the forum just 
mentioned in the following words : 


we heard these eloquent 


and capable colleagues, repre- 
senting various fields of human 
thought, give it as their opinion that 
no psychiatrist would be able to avoid 
his value system to his pa- 
tients in the course. of therapy. It 
would seem trom this to be quite ob- 
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viously so. But this is a somewhat para- 


doxical fact and remarkable enough 


perhaps to be emphasized as indicative 
of an important change in iced concept 
of treatment. 

“Let me review certain aspects of 
the history of this matter. In the course 
¥ discovering and applying his new 
techniques of 
proach or censure or revulsion to the 
‘confessions’ of patients regarding their 
fantasies and behavior, Freud was ac- 
cused of encouraging socially improper 
behavior in the name of treatment. I 
and many others vigorously and ex- 
plicitly refuted this, emphasizing that 


the whole philosophy of psychoanalysis 


was based on intelligent control of be- 
havior and not wanton, profligate, and 
aggressive indulgence. 

“Nevertheless the public still has a 
vague impression that there 1s some 
truth in the allegation, that in some 
way or other we psychoanalysts have a 
different moral code from the rest of 
society, a code that says that people 
may do anything they want to. Now do 
we? 


a that at the time when 
Freud began to discover what he did 
about human actions, certain kinds of 
behavior were not considered to be in- 
dicative of illness but rather of wick- 


edness. [am speaking now not only of 


the viewpoint of society but of the 
view of physici: and of medical 
science. Anyone who would undertake 
to treat. such a condition was prima 
fucte guilty of abetting crime, like. the 


surgeon Who was imprisoned for years | 
because he set the broken leg of the 


feeing assassin who shot Lincoln. The 
atutude towards many psychiatric ill- 
Ness Was : 


“Those are not sick people, 


those Are people. reid pub- 


admonished that the case material 


he was presenting belonged in the 


Police court, not ina scientific meeting ! 


listening without 


different) point of view and 


him happy. 
Hot assume to remove the patient's COl- 
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‘But Freud said in essence, ‘Let us 
listen to what people have to tell us of 
their behavior and not take a position 
too quickly until we hear all the facts.’ 
He had to say this with great emphasis 
because it was so customary for physi- 
clans to sav, ‘If those are your symp- 
toms, I don’t want to treat vou. Freud. 
said. ‘Let us treat psychiatric illnesses 
like medical and surgical illnesses. Let 
us not condemn the sinner, but try to 
remedy the symptom. It 1s something 
he does not want, either; that 1s why 
he comes to us. We may be able to help 
him to get rid of the necessity of re- 
peating it. But we can't get the thorn 
out of his flesh 11 we chase him out ot - 
the door betore we get hold of it! 

“Tt was in this spirit that great em- 
phasis was put on the psvchoanalvst’s 
neutrality in the early days of the 
science, his refraining from moral 
judgment of the patient without resign- 
ing the hope that it would ultimately 
be possible for the patient to accept a 
‘behave 
himself.” The early-day psychoanalysts 
hence put much stress on vot telling the 
patient what the proper ideals of life 
should be. 

“One of their reasons tor this was 
the reaction against the prevalent medi- 
cal attitude. They realized better than 
some of their colleagues how strongly 
value systems have been influenced. by 
traditions, back as far as tlam- 
murabi, which are more vengeful and 
punttive than moral. They realized too 
that it is often from a very excess of 
such self-imposed) morality that the pa- 
tient is suffering. Bear in mind. that 
the theory of psychoanaivtie technique 
is that the analyst not advise ‘the pa- 
tient, not sympathize with him, not 
make decisions for him or try to make 
The psychoanalyst 


does 


flicts. The charge that psvchoanalysis 
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‘tails to relieve the unresolved sense of 
guilt of sin’ (I quote verbatim from a 
very vocative television clergyman) is, 
of course, totally absurd. It is also ab- 
surd (and almost as ungrammatical ) 
to charge (as I think the clergyman 
meant to) that psychoanalysis does re- 
lieve an unresolved sense of guilt of 
sin. 


66 A ND SO, in spite of the general 
agreement in this forum, it 
should be made clear that manv col- 
leagues do feel that there is a technical 
danger that the psychiatrist, the psy- 
choanalyst, zi/] exhibit a moral attitude 
and thus occlude the treatment, thereby 
hurting the patient instead of helping 
him. Therefore, psychoanalysts tend to 
lean over a little bit the other way. 
They do not deny that penalties follow 
error, whether the error be called sin 
or stupidity. But they do not regard 
themselves as responsible for inflict- 
ing an artificial penalty, a_ tailored 
punishment. | 
“In some psychoanalysts this attitude 
of nonjudgment becomes almost a re- 
ligion. Such individuals get themselves 


into absurd and illogical predicaments — 


in their zeal to supplant social ven- 
geance with social understanding. But 
it is just as absurd to scold society and 
punish it for its stupidity as it is to 


scold a patient and punish him, and 


this attitude leads some analysts to 


espouse a laissez faire philosophy in 


regard to patients’ ‘outside’ behavior 
which in practice is dangerous to their 
patients and dangerous to the good 
name of psychoanalysis. 

“A more rational position be 
to concede the point of view of society 
and of the law and of religion—that 
‘sin’ is alluring and that, if we yield to 
it, we have to pay for the ‘fun.’ But 
the psychiatrist's further assumption is 
that sin is not nearly as much fun as 


‘it is made out to be, that it is usually 


painful and in a large sense unwanted 
by the individual, and that there are 
better ways than punishment to in- 
fluence people to avoid it. 


“Perhaps all of this could be said in 
a much simpler way: There have been 
many attempts to explain the behavior 
of ourselves and other people which is 


not propitious or comfortable. Once it. 


was all blamed on the devil; it was as- 
sumed that in some way or other we 
made pacts with the devil or yielded 
to his persuasions. Misbehavior was 
sin. Then for a while, in the days of 
enlightenment and even more recently, 
misbehavior was ignorance and 
quired not a priest or a penance but a 
better education. Today both priests 
and educators are agreed that in some 
individuals, though they be both sinful 
and ignorant, the misbehavior can be 
seen also as evidence of a ‘sickness— 
1.€., a symptom. 


“Now it is quite possible that it can 
be all three of these. But the practical 
problem is, which kind of help is most 
available and most effective with a par- 
ticular sufferer or misbehaver? To 
some extent this is determined by the 
social and philosophical atmosphere of 


' the place and the time and the people. 
~We can only speak in the last analysis 


for the immediate environment in which 
we live and with which we are most 
familiar. I have no idea what position 
I would take on many questions that 
might arise were I attempting the psy- 
choanalysis of an Eskimo woman in 
Alaska or of one of Socrates’ disciples 
in ancient Greece. I have’ difficulty 
enough trying to keep my finger on the 
pulse of social thought and feeling 
among those people with whom I have 
grown up, who make up one country i 
a world in which we are all such small 
but interdependent parts.” 
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If we can prevent harmful distortions of char- 
acter in young children, we can strike a major 


blow at man’s inhumanity to man. 


Man’s Last Enemy — Himself 


HERE have been men in the world 


L like Abraham Lincoln; there have | 


heen men in the world like Ghandi; 
and there have been men in the world 
like Adolf Hitler. Each one of these 
was in his way a genius and each one 
a great leader, but Lincoln and Ghandi 
gave their lives to free men from 
bondage, whereas Hitler gave his for 
their enslavement and degradation. In 
the main, Lincoln and Ghandi stand for 
what we call good and Hitler stands 
for evil. 

We are far from knowing just what 
genius is, or what makes some men 
leaders, but we do: know a good deal 


about those influences that incline some 
toward the good of their fellow man - 


and others toward their destruction and 


undoing. This is a very important thing 


to have learned. A great deal of added 
light has been shed on this knowledge 
during the last fifty years. The choices 
which men make between good and evil 
are more dependent on the influences 
brought to bear on them in their forma- 
tive years than on any other thing. 
Among these influences we must, of 
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course, include the political and social 


situations into which they were born, 
but more important are the intimate re- 
of their family © setting. 
These last are of preeminent import- 


ance. Therefore, it was the childhood 


of Lincoln and Ghandi that molded 
them, as the childhood of Hitler mold- 
ed him. To be sure, many of the details 
of their early lives are not known to 
us, but we can safely assume that what 
is true of countless ordinary people, 
where the facts are known, is also true 
of them. 

The inventors of the Big Lie and the 
advocates of violence, or the common 


thief or sex offender are no accidents 


of birth. They are, above all, the prod- 
uct of their own past, of their child- 
hood. Therefore, our problem seems. to 
lie. in the way people are treated in 
their early years, and the first six years 
are of special significance. If these 
tender and formative years can be 
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somewhat safeguarded we can begin to 
strike at the rcot of the evil we see all 
about us in the world. 


Let us now have a look at these im- 
pressionable years to see what is so 
important about them. Let us see why 
the normal reactions of the infant do 
not work in the world of grown people. 
Such reactions, though usual and harm- 
less in children, may, in an adult be 
evil. And finally, let us see whether 
psychiatry has anything to offer that 
might reduce the burden of evil. 

The years of infancy are, of course, 
the years of helplessness, when to be 
leit alone or abandoned means _ to 
perish. “A baby cannot pull up an extra 
blanket when it is cold, change itself 
when it is wet, or get food for itself 
when it is hungry. That is obvious. 
Therefore, a baby is entirely de- 
pendent for its existence on its parents. 

The instinct to survive is perhaps 


the strongest one in all living creatures. 


When a baby’s survival is threatened 
it will do the only thing a baby knows 
how to do, which is to kick and scream. 


Ik ALL are acquainted with peo- 
ple who continue to be de- 
pendent and helpless throughout life. 
They will not make an effort for them- 


selves. They expect other people to 
wait on them and to take care of them. 


They would rather live on the dole 


than do a day’s work. It never occurs - 


to them to do anything for anyone else. 
When they are poor we call them 
“lazy bums.” When they are well-to- 
do and have their breakfasts in bed 


and then languidly recline until the 


cocktail hour, we call them the “idle 
rich.” Neither is a contributing mem- 
ber. of society, because neither has 
heen weaned from his infantile de- 
pendence or learned that there can be 
pleasure in effort and double pleasure 
in the rewards that follow effort. And 
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we certainly all know people who kick 
and scream when they don’t get what 
they want when they want it. This is 
an -unpleasant and boorish trait, in it- 
self perhaps not an evil one. Our Eng- 
lish cousins have provided Hyde Park 
for people like this in which to play. 
But they can be a dangerous force in 
the adult world because they form the 
army of malcontents, all too easily mar- 
shalled by some leader who can scream 
louder and kick harder and who knows 


how to exploit them or cajole them 


with false promises. 


But let me go on with a description 
of some other. characteristics of in- 
fancy and childhood. These are the 
years when the child first learns some- 
thing about the world he lives in. 
There are objects beyond his fingers 
and toes and other people besides his 
mother—some of them mean _ ones, 


and some of them frightening ones. 


A child will be exposed to such 
people. He cannot be brought up under 
a glass jar. His unhappy experiences 
will not hurt him if he is surrounded 
by warmth and the feeling of being 
loved. This will usually protect him 


from permanent injury. But without 


warmth and love even seemingly tri- 
vial incidents can harm him. 

The greatest injury that can befall 
a child is to twist his character, to 
damage his personality. If this hap- 
pens he can, for example, turn into a 
greedy, self-seeking person who looks 


upon the world as hostile. This is the. 


kind of evil that we want to prevent. 
We should remember that grown men 
and women have more efficient means 
at their disposal for getting what they 


want than crying and running to their — 


mothers. They can turn into dishonest 
business men or corrupt politicians; 
they can use force and cunning, they 
can cheat and steal and kill to get what 
they want. 
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I will not worry you by recount- 


ing all the dreadful things we can do 
to our children in the name of train- 
ing them to be good citizens. What we 
do is, on the whole, less important than 
how we feel about them, because 
children understand the language of 
feeling. | 

The care and rearing of children is, 
after all, an art for which some par- 
ents have a natural talent and some 
have not. As in other arts, or sports, 
like golf, for example, balance and tim- 


‘ing are all important. This is just what 


we have learned something about. We 
know something about the stages of 
the emotional development of a child. 
We can tell when not to interfere, and 
when, rather, to leave matters alone. 
Or, on the other hand, when emotional 
growth does not occur as it should, we 
can often put our fingers on what is 
wrong and remove the cause. Such 
knowledge has long been true of the 
physical development of a child; it has 


only recently become true of his emo- 


tional development. 

But it is not my intention to talk to 
you further about child psychology. 
The reason I have stressed the import- 
ance of the first years of life is be- 
cause it is in those years that so much 
of our character is formed. If we can 


prevent harmful distortions of charac- 


ter in young children, I think we can 
strike a major blow at man’s inhuman- 
ity to man. | 


HILOSOPHERS have been con- 
* cerned with the problem of evil 
tor centuries. Perhaps what I am go- 


ing to say about it is In some respects | 


over-simplified. The point I wish to 
make is that what we recognize as 


evil in man’s behavior is often nothing 


more than the survival and extension 


into their adult years of attitudes that 


Were natural and normal in their in- 


that lead to war. 
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fancy. When you consider that the: 
adult has more power, more resource-. 
fulness, more cunning and_ ingenuity 
than the infant, you can readily see 
how much more harm he can do—es- 
pecially if his childish impulses are re- 
inforced by the passion of a full grown 
man. 

1 have already intimated how some 
harmless traits in the child—his help- 
lessness and dependence, for example; 
his impatience and protests—if car- 
ried over in excessive degree into 
adulthood, can be socially destructive. 
But there are other unfortunate char- 
acteristics in many grown men and 
women which it is easy to trace back | 
to their counterpart in young children. 
Among these I could mention exces- 
sive vanity and self-love; inability to 
form tender and_ enduring attach- 
ments; the feeling that the world owes 
them a living; the insistent demand on. 
immediate satisfaction. I could also 
mention the incapacity to see the other 
person’s point of view, to recognize 


when his feelings are hurt and that _ 


his rights are’ as important as ours. 


-These qualities are, of course, natural 


to a small child. When they persist 
into adult life they disrupt good rela- 
tions with others, both personal and 
social. They are responsible for much 
of the tragedy in human lives. I think 
that we can attribute many, perhaps 
most, bad marriages to them, not to 
mention civil strife and perhaps even 
misunderstanding and_ passions 


But we cannot wait for the perfect 
pair to produce the perfect baby and ~ 
then elect it president. We have to deal 
with: people as we tind them—at all 
ages. We cannot send them back into 
their mothers’ wombs and have them 
done over ‘for our benefit. Our prob- 
lem is how to deal with people who 
are infantile, irrational, and therefore 
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evil. Organized society has not accept- 
ed the principle of turning the other 
cheek. Nor do we really believe that the 
nieel shall inherit the earth. We be- 
lieve in strength and in courage and in 
defending our hard-won liberties even 
with force if necessary. We do not be- 
lieve in inflicting wanton damage on 
helpless people. 


When we are confronted with ene- ° 


mies whom we regard as evil, what 
shall we do? Shall we immediately be- 
come like them? Shall we say: “The 
only hay they understand 1s 
force’? That is not true of men or 
women or children or criminals or 
dogs. I doubt whether it is true of 
Russians. Of course, we should pre- 
pare to defend ourselves against them. 
But we will be stronger in defense if 
we recognize that one of the greatest 
dangers that confronts us is the in- 
fantile, irrational, and evil in our- 
selves. This is our principal problem: 
What to do about the injustices in our 
own society and our own tendencies to 
violence, to discrimination and to the 
exploitation of other people. 

When we have tackled this problem 
of evil in ourselves, by facing up to it, 
we will be stronger in our defense and 
have something to offer to the rest of 
the world which may go far to under- 
mune the evil power of our enemies. 

How are we to undertake such a 
stupendous task? And what has a psy- 
chiatrist to offer to the undertaking ? It 
would be foolish to think that I can 
do more than make some suggestions. 
I have already stated that the most 
important step is the preventive one 
—to protect small children by a better 
understanding of their needs and by 
some knowledge of how they develop 
emotionally, as well as physically. This 
knowledge has already changed some 
of our pet notions about them. | 

We have given up the romantic and 
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sentimental conception of Jean Jacque 
Rousseau—that children are spotless 
little creatures who come into the world 
pure, only to be corrupted and defiled 
by our nasty civilization. Instead of 
these ideas, modern scientists see that 
children have potentialities for both 
good and evil. 


IS their parents and the social 
situation in which children grow up 
that determine their fate, that decide 
pretty much what the end result will 
be. Each day several million barbar- 
ians are born into the world who have 
somehow to be civilized. Whether they 
remain barbarians for life is the re- 
sponsibility of mothers and fathers and 
the society in which they live. We will 
not succeed in civilizing them by be- 
ginning too early or trying too hard. 

There is no use in scolding par- 
ents and telling them to be loving and 
warm toward their children. Many 
people, because of their own emotion- 
ally starved youth, are incapable of 
that. Besides, we cannot love all of our 
children all of the time or love them 
all equally. And many parents are too 
beaten down by the hard facts of life, 
too impoverished, over-worked and 
tired to be more than irritable with 
their offspring. The worst attitude to- 
ward them is indifference, neglect, and 
harshness. The best attitude is warmth, 
devotion, and love, and by this I do 
not mean sentimentality or spoiling, 
but respect, a willingness to under- 
stand, to help, and to encourage. 

| have some faith that a realization 
of the meaning of evil and the saving 
grace of love will make .a difference. 
We cannot banish evil by threats or 


punishment, nor can we love by com-— 


mand. It seems to me that some mod- 
ern. young couples are catching on. 
They are more self-reliant than par- 
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ents of a few years ago and not so 


afraid of making mistakes. Neither are 


they so cocksure that “mother knows 


best.” Previous generations were so 
thoroughly conyinced of that. They. 


no longer believe that the way they 
themselves were brought up was the 
only right way. These young couples 
impress me as more casual, more re- 
sourceful, more thoughtful, and more 
relaxed with their children and, above 
all, more capable of enjoying them. 
This observation holds for fathers as 
well as mothers. If it is an accurate 
observation it 1s a good sign. | 


I believe, however, that in the com- 


plicated industrialized world the bur- | 


den of child rearing has become an in- 


creasingly heavy one—in spite of labor | 


saving devices and so-called modern 
conveniences. The forces that batter 


and tear at the family are familiar to. 
you, and are too many to be spelled | 


out. There-are women who prefer the 
excitement or cash rewards of jobs 
to staying at home and minding their 
voungsters, and, more often, women 
who have to work to help out the fam- 


ily income; men whose noses are per- 


petually on the grindstone with little 
time or energy left to be good fathers. 
Once families created their own 
amusements with games, reading 
aloud, story telling, and other activi- 
ties. Today they turn switches to get 


no longer need to make an effort or 
use their imagination. I heard recently 
of a little girl whose parents had 
bought a new piano at considerable 
sacrifice. When-it was moved into the 
house she felt very unhappy that there 
was nothing on the roof to show for 
it. 

Of course, an important. influence 
on the family is the disappearance of 
religion from so many homes. Most 
parents no longer hold up to children 
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the idea of something greater than 
their personal welfare, to which they 
are really dedicated. They are em- 
barrassed. They don’t talk about. 
heroes and great men and women— 
rather about clever and_ successful 
. This is the way it is. There 1s 
no use lamenting or try ‘ing to. set the 


clock back. 


UT there is no doubt that all this 

has left a void, and that the void 
is often filled by evil—by childish, un- 
civilized behavior in which attitudes 
“so what?” or “getting away 
prevail. These. attitudes won't 
work for any society. Eventually they 
lead to disaster. 


such as 


How are they to be changed? How 
are we to inject once again into our 


lives values that we can revere and 
which make life seem important ? And 
how can we do this in the face of so 
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much evil and the promise of disaster? 


If we can do it at all, we can do it 
by developing some sense of commun- 
ity responsibility for our children. 


Good will alone is not enough. Practi- © 


cal plans are necessary to ease such 
work as sewing, mending, washing, 
and minding the baby, and resources 
for the education and entertainment of 
parents as well as children need to be 
developed. This should not come from 
the government, from above down- 
ward, but from the very people who 
are up against these difficulties. It will 
give them the feeling of contributing to 
a common enterprise. 


Such a combined effort of parents— 
and that means citizens—in separate 
communities—would do much to lift 


them and their children out of the 


_ “slough of despond.” The very admis- 
sion of their weakness and of their 
need of each other would strengthen 
them. It would put into practice the 
injunction to “love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” -And by neighbor [ mean 
even a stranger. And by love I mean 
understanding, compassion, and_ the 


realization of the common human long- 


ing for decency, appreciation, and 


self-respect. 


What [ have said about local com- 
munities is as true of a whole nation 
and of the world of nations. But our 
leaders are not conspicuous for hu- 
~mility. They are seldom able to admit 
their mistakes or to grant even their 
political adversaries a leg to stand on. 


They are mostly self-righteous, preach. 


the doctrine of “my country, right or 


wrong,” and see themselves in the role 
of the world figures who some day will 
be described in the text books of his- 
tory. Again one cannot blame them, 


This is the convention of their trade 


and the morality of political life. If 
they don’t subscribe to it, they will 
be out of office and what has fate in 
store for a politician worse than that? 

But in the democracies we choose 
them. We need leaders who have some 
capacity for intellectual honesty and 
who can see into the meanings of the 
words they use so glibly. They too, just 
as parents, are under heavy respon- 
sibility and constant pressure. They 
tend to divorce themselves from the 
reality of evil, from those things that 
lead to social disorder, to violence and 
to carnage. 

When nation calls: upon nation for 


mutual help, and when we organize 


our system of help with law into a 


world federation, then we will have 


some possibility of growing up as na- 
tions and putting childish things be- 
hind us. And the injunction to “love 
thine enemies” will take on a new 
meaning. It will mean—try to under- 
stand them, try to let them know, if 
you possibly can, that you are well 
disposed toward them and ready to 
give them equal rights. There is still 
time. The day of doom is not at hand 
as was commonly believed two thou- 
sand years ago when Christ lived. If 
modern science is right this world may 
remain habitable for another ten bil- 


lion years. But we had better not wait 


quite as long as that to try.a new ap- 
proach to this age-old problem of evil. 


Causes 


PYHE combination of causes of phenomena is beyond the grasp of the human 


intellect. 
ToListoy 


jut the impulse to: seek causes is innate in the ‘soul of man.— 
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It-is the high challenge of all the agencies of | 


mental health to help bring about a greater 


measure of unity amidst the rival instincts and — 
drives of the personality ... It is the high chal- 
lenge of religion to inspire its devotees to seek 
that unity of self as a reflection of the unity of 


universe and the oneness of God. 


Religion Looks at Psychiatry 


N-MY freshman year in the rab-. 
binate, I was approached by the 


town agnostic who delivered this com- 


- plaint against religion in general: “You 


glorify, magnify and beautify, but vou 
don’t specify wherein.”” I am glad to 


see that this Institute is getting down > 


to specifics. In asking ministers and 


psychiatrists to concentrate on psy-. 


chological problems which are com- 
mon to both disciplines, the areas of 
agreement and disagreement will be 
much more clearly delineated than they 
can be in any general treatment. 

So much of the discussion on re- 
ligion and psychiatry has gone through 
the same wasteful preliminaries which 
characterized the early debates be- 
tween religion and science. These de- 


bates were largely between encrusted 


definitions of science and religion. No 
actual physicist or chemist ever rec- 
ognized himself in the picture of the 
scientist carried in the mind of Wil- 
lam Jennings Bryan and no _ practic- 
ing minister recognized himself in the 
pictures of the theologians described 


A paper given at the Institute on Psy- 


chiatry and Religion held under the auspices. 


of the Central . Conference “of American 


Rabbis. 


JACOB J. WEINSTEIN 
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K.A.M. Temple 
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by Huxley, White, or Bertrand Rus- 
sell. 

So it is with religion and psychiatry. 
There are few ministers who view psy- 
chiatrists as does Monsignor Sheen. 
Even Pope Pius XI, in his address 
on the “Moral Limits of Medical Re- 
search and Treatment” before the 
First International Congress on the 
Histopathology of the Nervous Sys- 
tem, singled out for eriticism only the 
‘Pan-sexual method of certain 
school. of And the 
Pope went on to spell out his objec- 
tion. This method, he believed, arouses 
in man every appetite of a sexual or- 
der... appetites whose impure waves 
flood his unconscious or subconscious 
mind. Here, the Holy Father insisted 
“the medical and psychotherapeutic in- 
terests of the patient” find a moral 
limit. It might, be of some comfort to 
the practitioners of this certain school 
that the Pope also pronounced “lobo- 
tomy” out of limits because that oper- 


ation, he believed, distorted the God- 
given personality of the patient. 
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Conversely, there are few psychia- 
trists who look at religion with the at- 
titudes Freud expressed in Jotem and 
Tabu and in Moses and Monotheism, 
or with Theodor Reik’s garish inter- 
pretation of ritual as developed in his 
Psychoanalytic Studies. They may in- 
deed be interesting explorations and 
highly suggestive but most psychia- 
trists agree that the primitive horde: 
father-m u rd er-an d-consequent-guilt 
thesis needs further substantiation and 
refinement. 

Ass we come to know each other bet- 
ter in such institutes as these, we find 
that the goals and attitudes we have in 
common are much more significant 
than the techniques and evaluations on 
which we differ. And let it be here 
emphasized that difference is often 
merely an otherness rather than an 
oppositeness. 

Surely, the liberal Judaism of the 
Central Conference of American .Rab- 
bis recognizes no serious barriers be- 
tween that care of souls which is the 
province of psychiatry and that cure 
of souls which is the role of religion. 
In fact, our faith stems from a tradi- 
tion which understood psychosomatic 
medicine before it had a name and 
long betore Shakespeare said through 
King Lear: “We are not ourselves 
when nature being oppressed com- 
mands the mind to suffer with the 


body.” The Proverbs summed up a 


folk wisdom based on folk experience 


in such statements as these: “A merry 


heart doeth good like medicine, but a 
depressed spirit drieth up the bones.” 
“What is pleasant to the eyes re- 
joiceth the heart and good tidings 
giveth marrow to the bones.” Try that 
one on your arthritis. Or this one: 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, 
but desire fulfilled is a tree of life.” 


7* A questionnaire which I sent to 
some twelve psychiatrists in Chi- 


Noven:ber 


cago, I asked how a minister could 
best explain the method of psychiatry 
to a layman. One of the answers in- 
cluded this statement : | 


“The subconscious in which we try 
to repress our conscious guilt feelings 
and worries is not a cemented cistern, 
for our feelings do escape by disguises 
in our dreams to trouble us at night, 
or by being converted into some bodily 
pain. A helpful therapy is psychiatry 
by which the one in trouble talks out 
his feelings to his confidant, the ana- 
lyst, who helps him to understand him- 
self.”’ 

I could not help*but think of Psalm 
32 which could well be entitled the 
“Psalm Psychotherapeutic”’ : 

“Happy is he whose transgression is 
forgiven, whose sin is pardoned. Happy 
is the man unto whom the Lord count- 
eth not iniquity and in whose spirit 
there is no guile. When I[ kept silence, 
my bones wore away through my 
groaning all the day long, for day and 
night Thy. hand was heavy upon me. 


My sap was dried as in the drought 


of summer. Then I acknowledged my 
sin unto Thee, and my iniquity I have 
not hid . . . and Thou forgavest the 
iniquity of my sins. For this let every- 
one that is godly pray unto Thee in 
a time when Thou mayest be found.” 

I suppose a non-theistic humanist 
could consider God in this instance as 
a non-directive counselor, while a more 
traditional religionist could view Him 
as one having authority. 

I could wish that when the literary 


analysts are satisfied that they have | 


sufficiently probed into the corkscrew 
complexes of the melancholy Dane, 
they might turn to King Saul who is 
certainly a brother to Hamlet and per- 
haps a bit more couch-minded. I could 
suggest, also, the fascinating possibili- 
ties in the story of the cure of Naa- 


man’s history in the fifth chapter of | 
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Second Kings. Here you have a very 
concrete exposition of the effect of 


mental and emotional states on skin 
eruptions. 


Nor are these analytic insights con- 


fined to the Bible. The Rabbis of the 


Talmud were keenly aware of the in- 


_terplay of mind and body in the health 


of the individual and were acutely 
mindful of the limitations of any one 
clipped slogan to catch the incorrigible 
ambivalences of life. “If I am not for 
myself,” said the gentle Hillel, “who 
will be; but if I am only for myself, 


what do I amount to?” And Rabbi 


Tarpon sagely counseled: “You are 


not obligated to complete the work; 


neither are you free to desist from it.” 


If psychiatrists go in for simple 
slogans on their walls, I suggest they 
will find a rich storehouse in the Tal- 


~mud. Perhaps they can work them out 


in petit-point during some of the long 


stretches when the repressed material 


refuses to come up for air. 


The Chassidim, who Dr. Erich 
Fromm includes in his category of hu- 


manistic religionists, practically estab- 
lished a 


‘“confessional’” wherein the 
Zaddik was a combination father con- 
fessor and lay analyst. Simcha Bunam 
of Parischa said: “It is highly neces- 
sary for every human being to have 
at least one sincere friend, one true 


companion so close to us that we are- 


able to tell him that of which we are 
ashamed.” While Moshe Leib of Sas- 
sov is quoted as saying: ‘To know the 
needs of men and to help them bear 
the burden of their sorrows, that is 
the true love of men.” 


I could not help recalling these caf-— 
taned and bearded Zaddikim of the 
Pale of Settlement as I read this ex- 


cerpt from a letter dictated in the ex- 
quisite setting of the Psychosomatic 
Institute of Michael Reese Hospital 
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by its eminent director, Dr. Roy. 
Grinker : 


I don’t think many people realize that 
any two-person relationship is fraught 
... with implicit possibilities of help for 
one or both of the participants ... Fhe 
very process of transaction between them 
is beneficial if the person who needs can 
make his needs felt by the other. How 
much the more can a minister counselor 
help if he senses the needs of the suffer- 
ing person and the response asked for... 
Even where there is no probing psycho- 
therapy searching for the basic problem, 
the very response of the counselor or- 
minister causes a process within the suf- 
ferer which is inevitably helpful to him 
. . . The intuitive capacity of people to 
perform these roles is not always associat- 
ed with professional education ... as a 
representative of the human species, the — 
minister can often gratify the hope of the 
sufferer by simply demonstrating that if 
there is one person in the whole world 
who has the capacity to give comfort and 
to stir hope then there must be many 
others. This one exception is the most - 
important feature of adequate supportive 
therapy, even when the patient’s whole 
human environment seems to be cold, re- 
jective or punitive. 


N A SENSE every true friend can 
be a psychiatrist. Every helpful, 
thoughtful,_ conscientious counselor 


listens sympathetically and can 
help a human being recognize his own 


enormous capacity for adjustment and 
control can without benefit of M.D. 
or D.D. serve as a psychiatrist. He can 
answer in. the affirmative the question 
poignantly asked by Macbeth: 


“Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased, pluck from the memory a 
rooted sorrow, raze out the written 
troubles of the brain, and with some 
sweet oblivious antidote cleanse the 
stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 


which weighs upon the heart?” 


Thus he will prove himself more 
compassionate, if not wiser than the 
doctor of Physik who answered: | 
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“Therein the patient must minister 
to himself.” 

Much is indeed being done by min- 
isters, psychiatrists, and helpful friends 
to lift the burden, “the weary weight 
and mystery of this often unintelligi- 
_ ble world” from the souls of men. But 
much more needs to be done. Too 
many people are weighed down by 
rooted sorrows. Religion and psychia- 
try must join forces to bring the avail- 
able supply closer to the prevailing de- 
mand. 

And when we have somehow taken 
care of the vast backlog of people who 
desperately need our help or, perhaps, 
even while we are doing so, the re- 
search-minded in both our disciplines 
might well join forces to throw more 
light on questions which both psychia- 
trists and ministers are asking, the an- 
swers to which can be most helpful to 
all of us: 

1. Is there a relation between the 
worship of God and the development 
of obedience to other forms of au- 
thority—or does obedience to God help 
develop rebellious attitudes to other 
sources of authority? 

2. Is there a relation between ob- 


servance of religious rituals and the de-- 


velopment of compulsive neurotic be- 
havior—or are private neurotic rituals 
more likely to deyelop in one who prac- 
tices no formal religion ? 

_ 3. What are the psychological char- 
acteristics of “rational rituals’ as 
against the “irrational” ones? This dis- 
tinction was made in the highly sug- 
gestive ‘‘Fsychoanalysis and Religion” 
Yale University Terry lectures given 
by Dr. Erich Fromm. 


4. What effect has 
teaching of the virtue of chastity on 
the sexual behavior of men and 
women ? 

5. Do religious norms of moral be- 
havior place an unnatural or too diffi- 
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cult restraint on the libido? Do they 
discourage free will and free choice by 
imposing the conventional standards 
(the frozen super-ego of the past) on 
the present ? 


6. Does the Church’s teaching on 


immortality and resurrection blur the 


reality situation; do they tend to im- 
pair ambition to improve conditions of 
life here and now? 


Of course, each of these questions 


~ can be refined into a dozen parts. I 


suspect that there is a vast body. of 
psychoanalytic material relevant to 


_these questions already on hand. It 


would require only the wise organiza- 
tion of joint research projects by the 
various church bodies and the various 
associations of psychiatrists to make 
this material available. Such material 
would undoubtedly have as much in- 
fluence on the development of church 
doctrine and church program as have 
the formulations of Darwin in the last 
century. 

Surely, such institutes as ‘these. are 
inost helpful. I see that. they are grow- 
ing in number. We need more of them. 
In most cases I note that the ministers 
invite the psychiatrists. A little more 
reciprocity would be appreciated, I am 
sure. We need departments of pastoral 
psychiatry in the seminaries. More 
ministers should take advantage of the 
opportunities to spend a year or two in- 
terning in our mental hospitals and 
should follow up‘this technical training 
with an apprentice check-up arrange- 


ment with some competent psychiatrist. 


in the community which he serves. Just 
as ministers should know psychiatry, I 
believe more psychiatrists should know 
religion. For every minister who does 
not know a Freudian from a Jungian 
or an Adlerian or a Rogerian, I think 


there are three psychiatrists who can’t 


tell a fundamentalist from a liberal 


churchman—let alone a Unitarian from 
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a Congregationalist or a Conservative 
Rabbi from a Reform Rabbi. | 
Many churches and synagogues are 
now aware that the old program of 
hymn singing, biblical homilies, and 
strawberry festivals are no longer ade- 


_ quate. They are gearing their programs 


to the needs and responsiveness of 


-_people. Scientifically conducted nurs- 


eries, professionally led_ teen-age 
eroups, young marrieds societies, Great 
Books seminars, Community Affairs 
Committees, Golden Age groups, are 
the agencies through which religion is 
now doing its work. Psychiatrists 
should be aware of these resources 
when they are Confronted with the task 
of reintegrating their clients into the 
community. 


INISTERS need to know what 

psychiatrists do. Dr. Roy Grinker 
has suggested that accredited psychia- 
trists in Chicago conduct a seminar 
with some of the leading ministers and 
rabbis. While the agenda would be 
worked out by representatives of both 
groups, surely the over-all aim would 
be to develop cooperative methods be- 
tween the two disciplines. Such semi- 
nars would help us to more effectively 
break down the resistance which so 
many people have to psychiatry. My 
congregants are, for the most part, 
fairly well educated, middle-class 
people. Still, it is amazing how ignorant 
they are of the fundamental nature of 


-. psychiatry. They still consider the Psy- 


chosomatic Institute at one of our lead- 
ing hospitals as a kind of snake pit. 
Only recently the son of one of my 
congregants became violently disturb- 
ed. The father was referred to a lead- 


ing neurologist and psychiatrist con- 


nected with the Psychosomatic Insti- 
tute. In fact, this doctor was somewhat 
high-pressured by influential associates 


of the father. When the father got in 
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November 


touch with him, he curtly requested 
that the son be brought to the Psycho- 


somatic Institute. The father did not 


know that the doctor had an office there 
and was somewhat surprised that his 
son should be institutionalized without 
an examination. He started to look 
elsewhere and made a tentative ap- 
pointment with another psychiatrist. 
By the next day, the son was much 
worse and almost did away with him- 


self. The-father called the criginal psy- 


chiatrist who directed him quite sharp- 
ly to bring his son in at once. He did 
so. A few days later the mother and 
sister of the sick boy brought the 
father into my study. The father was 
in a very blue funk. He was punishing 
himself outrageously. He thought that 
by delaying to bring his son to the 
psychosomatic ward he was responsible 
for causing a cord to snap in his brain 
and this would make his son incurably 
insane. It required some two hours of 
very patient counseling for me to dis- 
abuse this sad, sick man. 


I relate this incident as a case in 


point. The public needs a lot more edu- 
cation about psychiatry than it seems 


to be getting. The properly informed 
minister can be helpful here. _ 

' Ministers need help in learning to 
detect the symptoms that spell danger, 
that warn of serious psychological dis- 
turbances. I recall a woman who came. 
to see me about her daughter who was 
in our Confirmation Class. She -came 
ostensibly to. help me understand her 
daughter. She wanted to warn me 
about a few peculiarities that might 
stand in the way of her daughter get- 
ting the most out of the year’s instruc- 
tion. She seemed so intelligent: She 
had such a profound knowledge of her 
daughter’s mental and _ emotional 
processes. She never failed to point out 
the subtle sinfulness of her daughter. 
It was a long time before I realized 


| 
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that I was dealing with a very sick 
woman who was taking out some 
pathological hostilities toward her 
daughter under the guise of this overt 


concern. I might have been more help- 


ful in this situation had I known then 


what, thanks to the cooperation of the 
psychiatrists in my congregation, A have 


painfully come to know. 

the minister has finally die 
cided that a congregant needs psychi- 
atric aid, his troubles are by no means 
over.. The question of referral is a 


tough one. For some time, I imposed 


on one or the other of the seven psy- 
chiatrists in my congregation. This 
proved unsatisfactory—partly because 
the members were hesitant about going 
to someone they had met or would 
meet socially—partly because these 
psychiatrists were among the busiest in 
the conununity and were already giving 
a good portion of their time to research 
and to the clinics. The best they could 
do, very often, was to refer the con- 
eregant to a recent graduate of the In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis with the 


promise to keep a friendly eye on the 


case. 


Scme time ago, K.A.M. a 
worked out an arrangement with the 
Jewish Family and Community Service 


‘to have a psychiatric social worker _ 


spend two afternoons a week at the 
Temple so that cases involving the 


health of the family could obtain the — 


help of the best resources in the com- 
munity. While we have certain resist- 
ances to Overcome, since many people 
still are afraid they. are receiving 
charity instead of a. social service for 
which they are taxed, we find that 
taking the family approach often helps 
break down the resistance of the in- 
dividual in the family most needing 
help. The Jewish Family and Com- 
munity Service have several psychia- 


trists who undertake the painstaking 


cluding trained social workers. 


obligation of referral when individual 
therapy is indicated. 
| BELIEVE that psychiatrists them- 
selves should have more referral | 
agencies and referral personnel, in- 
Psy- 
chiatry is still a young profession and 
one must be patient with it. But such 
referral agencies. would help break 
down the unhappy and all too common 
conviction that only the. very well- 
circumstanced can afford psychiatry. 
Such psychiatric social workers attach- 
ed to the various. institutes and associa- 
tions of psychiatrists could help over- 
come the feeling that the analytic 
process is a dialogue in a vacuum, or 
on a small island exclusive to psychia- 
trist and patient. 

I find more and more of my pas- 
toral time taken up with wives of hus- 
bands and the husbands of wives who 
are being analyzed. Often the analyst 
will not see them because he tells them 
that his rapport with the patient may be 
endangered. The unanalyzed portion of 
the family feels bewildered. They can- 
not understand what is taking place. 
They certainly do not understand the 
hostility which the patient often be- 
gins freely to exercise toward them. I 
have had the experience where three 
meinbers of a family of four were be- 
ing analyzed by three different analysts. 
The mother came into my study in 
despair. She asked that I call a con- 
ference of the three psychiatrists to- 
help put the family together again. 
Kach member was in dialogue with his 
or her analyst—and none, it seems, was 
responsible for seeing what was hap- 
pening to the home, and especially to 
the nine-year-old child who was not 
being treated. 

In my attempt to serve as liaison be- 
tween the members of this family and 
the psychiatrists, I found that one 
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analyst was completely cooperative, one 
was cautiously so, and_ the third 
thought that these were matters far too 
wonderful and technical for a mere 
rabbi to understand. 


The point I want to make is that the 
ininister can be helpful if he prepares 
himself to be, and if the psychiatrist 
will welcome his help. Surely, there 1s 
work enough and more than enough 
for both of us to do if we are to bring 
some measure of health to the sick soul 
of humanity. | 


In an article published in the April, 


1953 issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Dr. William Menninger most ably de- 
scribes the tensions in family life and 
gives some mellow, sound prescriptions 
for their easing. It has all the weight 
and easy erudition coming from his 
vast experience, but it reads like pure 
homiletics. Consider his conclusion : 


Many problems confront us, problems 
in our families, and personal problems. 
I can not come to any other conclusion 
than the fact that our mental health, our 
satisfaction in life, our feelings about 
ourselves, our feelings about those 
around us, are dependent on two things. 
It depends first on the success with 
which we learn to manage our personal 
hostilities, those aggressive drives. This, 
in turn, it seems to me, depends on the 
last point I have tried to make. Our 
mental health depends on our capacity 
to love. It comes from my own convic- 
tion in seeing many patients. I know it © 
is the only way to neutralize hate. And 
when hate surrounds us so broadly, it 
means that a lot of us must grow up 
for the hope of the world. 


We, psychiatrists and religionists, 
are both interested in the integrity of 
the family, in the lessening of hate, in 
the improvement of that outgoingness 
which is love. We are both interested 
in eliminating the market orientation 
of our twentieth century 
society, the price-tagging of person- 
ality, the commercialization and _ pros- 


industrial 


tituting of human behavior. We both 
desire to supplant the idolatries of the 
market place with a sense of whole- 
someness and wholeness. 


I am happy to note also Dr. Karl 
Menninger’s emphasis on the social in- 
tegration of the individual. This is an 
emphasis which is being made more 
and more by reputable psychiatrists. 
Both of us must guard agairist the 
tendency of people to use our disci- 
plines as escapes from reality, evasions 
of mature responsibility toward the 
community. Just as there are many 
who would close themselves away from 


world behind ‘the stained-glass 
windows of the chapel, so there are 


those who consider their sessions with 
the psychiatrist as a substitute for liv- 
ing out their problems in the com- 


munity. We both recognize that the ~ 


person is not completely saved on the 
couch or in the pew. Not until the in- 
dividual relates himself to the family 
and the community is he on the real 
road to that integration which the psy- 
chiatrist calls maturity and the minister 
calls wholeness—and which, whatever 
we call it, is the hallmark of the good 
society. 

It is the high challenge of all the 
agencies of mental health to help bring 
about a greater measure of- unity 
amidst the rival instincts and drives of 


the personality—to create a united na- 


tions of the soul, a world government 
for the psyche. It is the high challenge 
of religion to inspire its devotees to 
seek that unity of self as a reflection 
of the unity of universe and the one- 
ness of God. What science, serving the 


aggressive drives of men, threatens to 


split assunder, let us hold together. Let 
psychiatry and religion together answer 


the threat of the split atom with the in- 


tegrated Adam, man at peace with him- 


selt, building, however slowly, peace in 


the world. 


~~ 
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The person who stutters feels that his words are 
most powerful weapons. He feels that with words 
he can control and master things about him. 
Using the “right” or “wrong” word to such a 
person is of crucial importance. Words can “kill — 


or resurrect.” 


‘What the Minister Ought to Know 
About Stuttering _ 


TUTTERING may be loosely de- 
fined asa disturbance in the normal 


rhythm and smooth flow of speech. It 


is a labored, difficult, hesitant speech 
with resultant defective conversation. 
Stuttering and stammering are often 
used interchangeably. Stammering, in 
a strict sense, however, refers to de- 


fects of articulation and depends on_ 


performance, while stuttering is asso- 
ciated mainly with emotional disturb- 
ance. The incidence of stuttering in this 
country has been placed at one percent 


of the general population, amounting 


to about a million and a quarter, 
roughly half of whom are children. 

Is stuttering hereditary? So far as 
scientific evidence is available and 
known, there is no direct correlation 


between the problem of stuttering and 


heredity. There is, however, some sug- 
gestion of constitutional factors in 
people who stutter, which predisposes 


them to emotional disorganization and 


to stuttering in particular. © 


~ Though there are no known heredi- 


tary factors to be found in stuttering, 
there is a definite familial tendency. 
Stuttering does occur in certain fami- 
lies more often than in those of non- 
stutterers. In studies by Wendell John- 
son, 22% of the stuttering children and 
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9% of the non-stuttering children had 
stuttering relatives outside of their 


- immediate families. Of the mothers and. 


fathers of the stuttering children, 11%, 
and of the parents of the non-stutter- 
ing children, 3%, had at some time 
been stutterers. James S. Greene, the 
late Medical Director of the National 
Hospital for Speech Disorders, in New 
York City, in his observation, found 
that over 65% of patients showed a 
family history of stuttering: In a study 
of mine with psychotic patients, I have 
found and reported that in 45% of.the | 
cases, there was a history. of other 
stutterers in the family. 

The question of: sex distribution in 


‘stutterers remains as yet in a contro- 
-versial state. The males are four to 
eight times as frequently affected as 


females. One of the reasons given—is 
that environmental stress is harder on 
boys than on girls. Boys are thrown 
more openly into social and group 
competitiveness, and at a much younger 
age than girls. Young girls are more 
likely to play with their mothers at 
home while boys, on the other hand, 
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seem to be subjected to more stren- 


uous competitive atmospheres, where 
superiority and male prowess play a 
major role. Another reason for this 


discrepancy may be, as Dr. L. Allen 


of the Mayo Clinic concluded in a study 
of three hundred thousand children, 
that females are stronger and healthier 
than males. They presented in many 
ways greater physiological and neuro- 
logical stability. Finally, along these 


same lines, studies have shown that 


during the pre-school period, for in- 
stance, girls are ahead of -boys in 
language and intelligence development. 
They show less speech repetitions than 
boys and as a result are less subjected 
to language disabilities and articulatory 
speech defects. 


The problem of stuttering has. re- 
mained a puzzling issue since time 1m- 
memorial. It was first mentioned in the 
hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians 
and in the early Biblical stories. Moses 


is said to have been a stutterer, along — 


with Aristotle, Aesop, Demosthenes, 
Virgil, Erasmus, and Charles Lamb. 
Of the modern stutterers, we know of 
Winston Churchill, Somerset Maug- 
ham, and the late George the Sixth. 


T HAS been called the disorder of 

multiple theories and properly so. 
Specialists in practically every field 
have made attempts to unravel its mys- 
tery, only to add all the more to its 
complexity and confusion. Its genesis 
was originally assumed to be of physi- 
cal origin. Hippocrates felt that stutter- 
ing was due to “dryness of the tongue.” 


Aristotle gave its cause as being a too | 


thick and too hard tongue. This notion 
is still prevalent to some extent in the 
thinking of the laity today: that tongue 
tie is responsible for stuttering. This 
idea in fact was so strong in the year 
1841 that a regular mania took posses- 
sion of the surgeons of Europe, each 


November 


one of note a to be the in. 
ventor of an operation on some incision 


of the tongue which could cure stutter- ; 


ing. At the end of the year, the damage 
was so great that public opinion inter- 
fered and those who had tried the ex- 
periment found the courage to ac- 
knowledge their grave error. 


The early concept that stuttering was 
caused by some physical defect in the 
tongue remained with us for many 
years. Later the organicity shifted in 
essence to the more complicated neuro- 
physiological aspects of the speech 
mechanism. It wasn’t until most recent 
years that the idéa concerning the 
genesis of stuttering slowly moved 
away from that of physical causation. 
Today many authorities attribute and 
relate stuttering mainly to emotional 


difficulties. 


The soil which the stutterer develops 
from and grows in, I believe, is some- 
what similar in nature to that of other 


forms of neurosis. It differs mainly in 


respect to quality and degree and to 
the specific individual responses and 
experiences. Stuttering begins in the 
home and, more specifically, in the 


parental milieu where the child stutter- 


er lives and grows. 

A child when born, by nature tends 
toward self-realization. Given oppor- 
tunities and the environment being 


more or less healthy, he then has the - 


possibilities of growing to become 
normal and to fulfill his growth possi- 
bilities. Basically the environment must 
contain an atmosphere of genuine 
warmth, love, and mutual respect. A 
child needs to feel that he is a human 
being, wanted by his parents, loved, 
and to have a feeling of real belonging. 
If the essentials of healthy soil be lack- 
ing, and for any sustained period of 


time, then a state of emotional stirring 


is generated in the child. He may thus 
begin to feel weak and insecure. This 
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could easily become the focal point 


arourid which the origin of his emo- 
tional difficulties can begin. 

One reason why a child may not re- 
ceive adequate love and warmth in his 
early years, at a time when this is most 


crucial, lies in the parents’ inability to — 


convey such feelings because of their 
own problems. The parents’ difficulty 


is often expressed in the form of open 


hostility, such as toward an unwanted 
child, in a detached, aloof parent, or 
camouflaged in the form of an over- 
solicitous, “self-sacrificing mother.” 


Free flowing and spontaneous speech _ 


in a child results for the most part in 
an environment of parental warmth, 
freedom, and one in which the child 


feels accepted. Beginning speech in 


most children is normally quite non- 
fluent. The average child, aged two to 
six years, is said to repeat about forty- 
five times per thousand words. In 
those parental environments where 
there is no concern or overemphasis 
“perfect or correct” speaking, these 
normal non-fluencies are usually disre-. 
garded, or, most times not even 
noticed. In fact, in some of the Ameri-_ 
can Indian tribes, where emphasis is 
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placed mainly on silence and cogitation, 
instead of on verbal communication— 
there are known to be no stutterers at 
all. | 


ON-FLUENT speech and _hesi- 

tancy when talking are normal to 
some degree in most children. How- 
ever, this may also be a focal point 
for fixation and concern by tense, wor- 
risome, and perfectionistic parents and 
finally become referred to as stuttering. 
Once the child has so been labeled, and 
added emphasis is placed in this same 
direction, a chain reaction sets in, 
making the speaking situation one fill- 
ed with anxiety and conflict. For in- 
stance, the perfectionistic parent will 
force its child, if he hesitates when 
talking, to hurry and to speak “perfect- 
ly clearly and lucidly” at all times. He 
should not speak slowly or mumble at 
any time, but “know exactly what he 
was going to say to begin with.” In 
these same parents the tendency is 
toward flawless excellence and perfec- 
tion in the child. The child is further 
compelled to choose the “right” words 
carefully before speaking, to articulate 
perfectly, and to master his speech at 
all times. 


The overprotective parent, on the 


other hand, encourages the child to 
feel fearful, helpless, and dependent in 
the speaking situation. The child in this 
parental relationship is made to feel 
that his words are not his own posses- 
sions, but to be used for praise, ap- 
proval, and recognition from others. 


These same parents may squelch their 


children’s initiative and spontaneous 
desires by taking over for them in 
practically every situation. Their chil- 
dren are to be seen but not heard. 
They should never intrude when others 
are speaking, never express themselves 
openly, or disagree verbally with still 


others. Their children instead should 


N ovember 


be nice, be quiet most times and speak 


up only when requested to do so. In 


such a prohibitive and emotionally 


crushing atmosphere, it isn’t too diffi- 
cult to see why a child develops a fear’ 


and apprehension of talking. He is 
made to feel guilty each time he speaks 
and feels driven to make every con- 
scious attempt to control his thoughts 


and measure his words. Verbal expres- 
sion now begins to become identified 


with fear, resentment, and struggle. 
The onset of stuttering in childhood 
may be precipitated by any experience 
which, in a child predisposed to stut- 
tering, generates anxiety and fear. 
Such traumatic experiences are gen- 
erally related to fright, accident, ill- 
ness, operation, or forcible conversion 
from left to right-handness. Of the 


latter, the element of fright as a situa- 


tional traumatic experience plays the 
most prevalent role. The most common 
experiences of this type are: being 
frightened by the dark or lightning; 
receiving a severe punishing at the 
hands of a domineering or stern 
parent; being frightened by a dog or 
some other animal; by a gang of 
“tough boys’; being yelled at by an 
angered person; being thrown into the 
water for the first time; and being 


caught in the act of masturbation by a 
parent. In all of the causes or incidents 


of fright given, however, there. was 
the common denominator of an un- 
healthy soil predominated by a tense 


and worrisome parental environment. | 


The following are some of the 
sources from which stuttering can stem 
in its early development : 

1. The stuttering child from an early 
age is subjected to disturbed parental 
and environmental influences. These 
same factors cause him to feel basically 
anxious, helpless, and hostile toward 
his external surroundings. : 

2. These same recurrent emotional 
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traumatic experiences threaten him at 
an age when he is still unable to or- 
ganize enough forces to restore per- 
sonality integration. 


3. Being rendered crippled in his de- 
velopmental growth, he is thus com- 
pelled to find a way of life and means 
in order to live with some form of 
pseudo-unity. 

4. The neurotic ways or solutions he 
chooses become of a compulsive nature, 
are contradictory in many ways, and 
are easily prone to fail. As a conse- 
quence, he experiences further chaos, 
disruption, and overwhelming anxiety. 

5. Since language in this same period 
is one of the primary and chief medi- 
ums of communication, it also becomes 


the area which first tends to disorgan- 


ize when his protective structures are 
threatened. In simpler terms, the stut- 


tering is an expression of his conflicts 
free-flowing anxiety. 


6. At first the child is unaware of his 
hesitant speech. What expresses itself 
is a general tension, awkwardness, 
fearfulness, and some muscular in- 
coordination. However, by the added 
stresses, fears, and threats of over- 
anxious or perfectionistic parents, it 
tends to make the child fix his attention 
completely on his speech defect. The 
speaking situation, which is normally 
used to convey an idea, express a feel- 
ing or ask a question, now becomes 
filled with apprehension, a_ testing 


ground for struggle and one filled with 


hostility and fear. 
7. Finally, when this same child en- 


ters school, the added stress and com- 


petitive elements in this particular at- 
mosphere further cripple his weakened 
structure. Added emphasis is placed on 
his speech defect. He may now be sub- 
jected to ridicule, criticism, and em- 


barrassment, causing him to feel ‘“dif- 


ferent from others.” Speech which 
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ordinarily is not conscious, now be- 


comes conscious and identified with the 
fear of social rejection and that of stut- 


_ tering in itself. 


8. In the confirmed or adult stutter- 
er, there is merely a further develop- 
ment of the actual neurotic process. 
Where the adult stutterer differs from 
other neurotic individuals: is in the 
special attitudes, feelings, and beliefs ‘ 
relevant to his particular neurotic de- 
velopment and to the added importance 
and meanings implicit in all ‘speaking 
situation.” | 


| | te THE stuttering process, as in all 


other forms of neurosis, the indi- 
vidual attempts to rise above his con- 
flicts and attempts to arrive at some 
form of pseudo-integration through 
self-idealization. Especially in people 
who stutter, the tendency is toward 
creating, more or less, what I call an 
image of “Demosthenes,” in their own 
imaginative picture of themselves. 


They tend to feel that, if they could 


only talk perfectly clear and lucid at all 
times, they could become omnipotent 
and God-like. Or, they may imagine 
themselves at one and the same time as 
great orators, able to hold vast audi- 
ences spellbound. Their speech begins 
to dominate their life activities to the — 
exclusion of everything else and they 


‘may compulsively feel driven to excel 


in something which they feel is defec- 
tive in themselves—that of verbal ¢ com- 
munication. 

With this Demosthenes-like image 
of himself, such a person may be 


‘driven to feel that he should also be 


the wittiest, the most intelligent and _ 
brilliant, and especially so when he 
speaks. In relation to himself, he should 


always be sincere, honest, gracious, un- 
derstanding, considerate, dignified, and 


unselfish. He should never complain or 
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feel annoyed and always feel loving 
and kind toward others. In essence, he 
should be the epitome of perfection. 

_ The person who stutters feels most 
times apart and different from others. 


He may feel that, although others also” 


have difficulties in life, they can cope 
with them and live much easier with 
their- problems. He feels more: perma- 
nently crippled than others, with the 
rationalization that he cannot hide or 
conceal his speech difficulty as many 
others can with their symptoms, such 
as ulcers, asthma, migraine headaches, 
etc. 

He further feels that others should 
take over for him especially in the 
speaking situation, for it is here that 
he encounters most of his difficulties. 
For instance, others should answer the 
telephone for him, make verbal re- 
quests for him, or, at other times, that 
they should give him exact information 
and pay him absolute attention when- 
ever he speaks. He feels these are his 
due, since he then “does not have to 
go through the bother and inconveni- 
ence of having to repeat himself.’’ The 
reasoning here is that, since he stutters, 
he should be entitled to special privi- 
leges, to protect himself against fur- 
ther unnecessary embarrassment and 
ridicule. 

Though he may feel legitimately 
justified in demanding these privileges 
from others, he is at the same time 
sensitive to any form of criticism, 
doubting, and questioning of himself. 
He suffers enough to begin with, so he 
feels, and therefore feels he should be 
given immunity from further psychic 
pain.. 


consequences of self-hate in 
stuttering are of a varied and 
destructive nature. The most predomi- 
nant of these is the compulsive need 
for people who stutter constantly to 


compare themselves with practically 
every one with whom they come into 
contact. They usually place themselves 
at a disadvantage by feeling that the 
other person is the better speaker, the 
more intelligent,. the more interesting, 
or the more effective. These compari- 
sons which are of a vicious nature are 
for the major part in relation to the 
speaking situation. What he fails to see 
is that, in these comparisons of his, he 
really does himself an injustice. This 
latter feeling comes about when he 
painfully chooses people with whom he 
compares himself, who have a superior 
talking ability. For example, he will 
destructively choose to compare him- 
self with experienced and_ eloquent 
speakers. 


At other times he may liken himself 
to a trained and professional speaker 
on the platform and, as he sits there 
quietly listening, he berates himself and 
becomes filled with anxiety and appre- 


~hension when he discovers that he him- 


self is nowhere near this stage of de- 
velopment. This and many more simi- 
lar examples are typical of the intense 
self-hate in persons who stutter which 
ultimately renders them vulnerable in 
human relations, causes them to take 
a great deal of abuse from others and, 
finally, to be driven to balance all of it- 
with a blind search for the admiration 
and appreciation of others. 


As he shifts away from his real self, 
there is also a concommitant move- 
ment toward greater self-idealization. 
Many of his real feelings become lost, 
as further alienation sets in and slow- 
ly pervades his whole personality struc- 
ture. In the process of stuttering, as in 
any other neurotic process, the indi- 
vidual finds himself divided within him- 
self. He becomes possessed by con- 
flicting tendencies which rob him of 
experiencing himself as a whole. He 
begins to have little feeling of his own 
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body. 


own voice may become alien to him. 


When he speaks, he does not feel and 


experience his own voice as coming 
within‘ himself, but from some- 
where on the outside. Before starting 
to speak, a glazed expression covers his 
face. He looks through his audience, 
rather than at them. Finally, he does 
_ not feel as though “I shall speak, I am 
speaking, or I will speak,” but rather 
in terms of “I should speak, I must 
speak, and I have to speak.” 


Language is one of our prime means 
of communication. With the spoken 


word we convey to others our indi- 


vidual opinions, thoughts, feelings, and 
attitudes. The speaking situation per 
se, however, is a much more compli- 
cated and integrated process. It not 
only communicates what we are saying, 


but it is also an expression of experi- 


ence of our total personality make-up. 


As the neurotic process is formed 
and developed, so does the speaking 
situation add on to itself additional 


complexities. The very intent to speak, 


for instance, is of an objectionable sig- 
nificance to the person who stutters. 
The mere idea or thought of speaking, 
in this person, carries with it a com- 
mon denominator of fear, dread, and 
apprehension. This same person starts 
with the feeling that the speaking 
situation is a dangerous one, to be 
avoided, and one in which he feels 
bound to fail. His organism is set im- 
mediately into gear for an “imaginary 
battle,’ which he perceives as about to 
begin once he starts to talk. Inwardly 
he may feel anxious, disorganized, con- 
fused, and his behavior becomes as a 
result one of chaotic and disruptive 
quality. These diffuse and extreme re- 
actions originate usually even before 
the utterance of a single word is made 
and are entirely out of proportion to 
the existing realities of the situation. 


In the speaking situation, his. 


November 


This anticipatory reaction of fear and 
the dread of speaking may be present 
in all of us before specific situations— 
such as those of speaking before a 
group, appearing in court as a witness, 
etc. However, to the person who stut- 
ters, usually any intent to speak, be it 
threatening or not, is experienced with 
marked anxiety and with a diffuse feel- 
ing of fright. 


NCE the person who stutters 

finally takes the dreaded plunge 
into speaking, he still does not adapt 
himself to depend upon his own natural 
resources for spontaneous verbaliza- 
tion. He must now feel that his one 
and only possibility in breaking 
through the dilemma of speaking is to 
resort to various learned maneuvers, 
evasions, substitutions, and magical 
rituals. He substitutes an easier word 


for a feared one, adds extraneous 


words to help him over difficult spots, 
postpones the utterance of a difficult 
sound by the use of “ah, ah,” or even 
changes the entire context of what he 
is saying at the time to suit his own 
tricks or devices. Other ways of mo- 
mentarily releasing anxiety in the 


speaking situation are distractions of 


all sorts such as pinching himself, talk- 
ing in a mechanical tone, laughing at a 
moment of anticipation, looking away, 
or drawing the listener’s attention by 
some non-speech activity. These re- 
leasing devices aid the person who stut- 
ters to break through a hesitation or 
block in speaking, though they are at 


the same time basically artificial in 


nature and actually intensify and en- 


gender the stuttering itself in the 


speaking situation. 

The person who stutters is very de- 
pendent upon the reactions of his audi- 
ence, be it one or more people. What 
he fears in the speaking situation de- 


pends to some degree on how he may 
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feel he is performing at the time, and 
toa large extent is dependent upon the 
expectant response he anticipates from 
his listener. Toward others, when he 
speaks, he experiences 
though he were “on stage.” He pic- 
tures himself in his imagination as the 
performer, at the mercy of his critics— 
his audience. This varies with the par- 
ticular speaking situation and_ the 
threat as though coming from the out- 
side, or the audience in this specific 
case. The more threatening an audience 
may appear to his protective structures 
at the time, the more anxiously and in- 
tensely will he fear the situation itself 


and the greater the amount of. criticism — 


or rebuff will be experienced as forth- 
coming. 

The person who stutters feels that 
his words are most powerful weapons. 
He feels that with words he can con- 
‘rol and master things about him. 
Using the “right” or the “wrong” 
word to such a person is of crucial im- 
portance. Words can “kill or resur- 
rect.’ He also learns, however, to fear 


words and to feel that words can be- | 


come “dangerous, powerful, or destruc- 
tive.” He finds it imperative to measure 
his words, to use them with utter care 
and caution and that a “careless word 
could cause a calamity.” Each word he 
utters, he feels to carry “life or death” 
significance. Finally in this same con- 
text, he learns to feel that not only can 
his words become explosive and 
dangerous to others, but they can also 
retaliate and strike back at him with 
the same destructive impact. 


EOPLE who tend to stutter are 

chronic blockers in most all other 
aspects of their living. A by-product 
of neurosis, they ultimately become af- 
fected with a state of inertia—that is, 
a paralysis of psychic energies, which 
affects not only individual initiative and 


himself as 
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action but also thought and emotion. 

Treatment in stuttering is a difficult, 
tedious, and a serious undertaking. Be- 
cause of its technical nature, only men- 
tion of it is to be made here.* One of 
the main goals in therapy is to help the 
stutterer unravel himself and free him- 
self from his neurotic web so that he 
can avail himself of constructive forces 
and energies necessary for healthy 
growth and self-realization. 

As the person who stutters accepts 
himself more with or without his stut- 
tering, so will the need to cover up and 
hide discrepancies in his. “God-like’’ 
image of uimself become lessened. As 
he comes out more into the open and 
becomes more honest with himself, he 
will have, as a result, much less need 
to stutter. 

The role of the minister toward the 
problem of stuttering can be of signifi- 


*A more detailed and descriptive elaboration | 
of this process can be gotten from my book 
on stuttering: Stuttering—A Psychodynamic 


Approach to Its Understanding and Treat- 


ment, Julian Press, 1954. (A review of the 
book appears in this issue.) Lees 
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cant importance, providing there is 
present a sense of intuitive love, under- 
standing, and sympathy for human con- 
flict and suffering. Since many stut- 
terers have gone from clinic to clinic, 
consulted with various specialists, or, 
in the case of the more unfortunate 
ones, been subjected to _ so-called 
“miraculous cures,” some strong doubts 
and feelings of doom and hopelessness 
will have become fixed. The clergyman 
who has a genuine personal interest in 
those who come to him for help. can 
alleviate some of the stutterer’s doubts 
about himself and, to some degree, his 
anxieties, by attempting to put him at 
ease and relating to him in a firm, but 
sincere, warm, open, and consistent 
manner. He can further reassure him, 
by being non-condemnatory and, at the 
same time, guiding the stutterer to look 
within himself for positive resources, 
which can be utilized toward developing 
real incentives toward solving his own 
problems. Finally, in this same direc- 
tion, the clergyman should be honest 
and not make statements or promises 
which he does not intend to keep or 
cannot fulfill later on. Such a dishonest 
act may prove to be catastrophic once 
the individual discovers it and may 
leave him, as a result, in a more des- 
pairing and disbelieving state of~mund 
than before. 


BEGIN with, the minister, in 
order to be effective, must have an 
inherent belief in man’s ability to 
change and to grow toward healthy 
self-realization. He should have some 
feeling for mental complexities and ac- 
cept each stutterer who comes to him 
as an individual within himself and not 
as a set pattern. He should have an 
awareness of and an-understanding for 
‘the person who stutters. Here, being or 
having been a stutterer himself will be 
of obvious benefit. Finally, in this same 


toward 


-and 


context, he should also have a reading 


knowledge of the subject of stuttering, 


its working hypothesis, and be aware of 
some of the more important  present- 
day methods of treatment. A knowl. 
edge of the latter is for the clergyman’s 
own personal benefit in constructively 
guiding and directing the stutterer 
legitimate sources of help. 
However, unless the minister is train- 
ed and oriented in the dynamics of 
neurosis, he should not attempt to de- 
viate from his role as a clergyman and 


encroach upon that of the trained psy- | 


chiatrist. A sense of full cooperation 
between the psychiatrist and the clergy- 
man, in this latter case, would ‘be the 
most beneficial and productive. 

In concluding at this point, I wish to 
emphasize that both the clergyman and 
the psychiatrist must always be alert 
to the constructive forces residing in 
every individual. For, without them, 
the curative process becomes a most 
difficult undertaking. To help the stut- 
terer discover his true self, we must of 
necessity encourage him to remove 
within himself those blockages which 
are keeping neurotic processes ° going 
simultaneously are interfering 
with healthy growth. We, that is both 
the clergyman and the psychiatrist, 
must activate and perpetuate those con- 
structive forces which can be made 
available to the stutterer. Having 
feached this level, he can then help 
and convince himself that he need not 
be a “victim of society,” but that he 
can accept himself’ as he is with all 
of his difficulties, and ultimately pro- 


mote the development of himself as a 


responsible and integral part of living. 
In so doing, he will tend slowly to dis- 
card his neurosis and all that it im- 
plies—including that of stuttering. 


For a further discussion of this problem, 
see the Consultation Clinic in this issue.—Ed. 
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the consultation 


STAMMERING AND STUTTERING 


A minister writes... 
I have.a stammerer coming to see 


-me once each week. He is 39 years of 


age, is a family man with two children, 
and holds a fairly good position in a 
manufacturing concern: He has had 
this affliction since he was five years of 
ave and blames it on a severe period of 
sickness at that time. The parents also 
receive a considerable amount of con- 
demnation by their lack of sympathetic 
understanding of his needs. The father 
receives the emphasis of blame. Ob- 
viously, the family was not a harmoni- 
ous one and the mother and father are 
now divorced. 

The person in question comes in to 
see me each week and is most anxious 
to overcome this handicap because it is 
holding him back in his work. So far 
we have been doing very little except 
talk about the background of the matter 
to allow him to gain confidence in me. 


After four meetings his conversation | 


with me is almost void of any blockage 
so [ think there is hope in this case. | 
would appreciate any suggestions or 
help in this matter. ; 

I might add that each week I have 
hm read for ten or fifteen minutes, 
bits of prose and poetry, and for two 
or three minutes I ask him to speak to 
ine extemporaneously about various 
phases of his work. In this process I 


ask him to speak and read as slowly as 
he possibly can. It seems to help. How- 
ever, I realize [ am making an ama- 


_teur’s approach to this matter. The 


hooks that I have been reading all seem 
to suggest that a special course in a 
school for stammerers is the only an- 
swer. IT would like to have an opinion 
on this too. 
—W. A. Haupt 
The First Methodist Church 
Sylvania, Ohio 


A Professor of Public Speaking replies . . . 

I am moved to divided counsels in 
my thoughts about the problem raised 
by Mr. Haupt. On the one hand, there 
is much that he might do for his man. - 
There is, however, much harm that he 
might also do. This is, of course, not 
unrelated to the age-old feeling that 
only a specialist knows how to help 
someone in special trouble. 

In spite of my objections to the 
usual parochial attitude; [ nevertheless 
feel that a 39-year-old man ought to 
have the kind of sustained attention a 
special clinician could give him, especi- 
ally if he needs some technical read- 
justment in his speech habits. Dr. 


‘Bruce Graham at Bowling Green Uni- 


versity and Dr. George Kopp at Wayne 
University are directors of speech 


clinics at nearby schools. They are 
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reputable and trained persons. The 
clinical facilities in these schools are 
available frequently at very low cost. 


If one thinks of the stammerer apart 
from his speech, one must think of a 
human being whose tensions and fears 
play a role in his adjustment. Counsel- 
ing which thus focuses on the man as 
such is invariably helpful. A man who 
stammers can still be a happy and ef- 
fective person. Anything that Mr. 
Haupt would do about anyone in need 
of guidance, therefore, would be use- 
ful. In his orientation may I recom- 
mend a 25c pamphlet on speech diffi- 
culties which may be obtained from 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
carefully stated doctrine the pamphlet 
contains an excellent bibliography of 
materials on stammering. 


—Irvinc J. LEE 
Professor of Public Speakin: 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, I[llinots 


An outstanding specializing 
in stuttering, writes . 


I think the minister, Mt. Haupt, is 
doing a good psychotherapeutic job and 
should continue with perhaps a tew 
small additional pointers. In view of the 
fact that his client complains of having 
a bad father relationship, I think, that 
both from what Mr. Haupt says, and 
froin the effect indicated, the client is 
evolving a good relationship which is 
so essential a basis for a good result. 
I think particularly his reading to him 
is correct. He should encourage him 
to express himself more fully and par- 
ticularly 
overtones. I may have something 1n ad- 
dition to add if I can get some follow- 
up information. 


On the other hand, the idea of a 
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school for stammerers is altogether a 
delusion and a snare and should, by all 
means, be avoided. 


— PETER GLAUBER, MD. 
New York, New Vork 


Another psychiatrist writes .. . 


The problem of stuttering is almost 
as old as speech itself. In a problem as 
complex as this, any attempt toward 
treatment should be composite in 
nature. The. disorder in itself should 
not be considered as an isolated dis- 
order of the speech mechanism, but as 
an outward expression of a more basic 
personality disorganization. Any effec- 
tive treatment must also be directed 
toward the stuttering individual as a 


whole person with his particular emo- 


tional difficulties expressed in both his 
interpersonal relationships (that js, his 
relations to others) ; and, in his intra- 
psychic realm (that is, his relations 
with himself). Stuttering is but one 
main expression of the stutterer’s 
anxiety in his desperate attempt to ar- 
rive at psychic unity in the struggle 
towards self-realization. Finally, to 
stress in-stuttering the treatment of the 
svmptom alone, without attending to 
the underlying difficulties of the per- 
sonality, can produce at best only a 
brief and ineffectual relief. Treatment 
should consist of not only vocal exer- 
cises and some suggestions, but also in- 
vestigation of the whole personality. 


In treatment with stuttering during 
the primary stage (five to ten years of 
age), when the child is less cognizant 
of and anxious about his speech prob- 
lem, the approach is mainly one of 
treating the parents and, through them, 
removing unfavorable environmental 
influences. Treatment in the secondary 
or adult stage of stuttering is however 
a much more difficult, tedious, and seri- 
ous undertaking and consists primarily 
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of a direct approach. The individual’s 
problems here are tackled directly and 
the aim 1s toward personality reorgani- 
zation. The main goal of treatment now 
is to help the stutterer unravel himself 
and free himself from his neurotic web, 
so that he can avail himself of: con- 
structive forces and energies necessary 
for healthy growth and self-realization. 


In dealing with the problem of stut- 


‘tering, bceause of its involved and com- - 


plex nature, the equation of the thera- 
pist is of crucial importance. The 
therapist, in order to function at some 


level of competency, I feel, should have 


some of the following essential eoqere: 
ments : 


1. He must to some degree be train- 


— edand well oriented in the dynamics of 


the neurosis. 


2. He should have an awareness of 
and an understanding for the person 
who stutters. Here, having been a stut- 
terer himself will be of obvious bene- 
fit. He should also have a reading 


knowledge of the subject of stuttering, 


its various theoriés, its working hypo- 


thesis and its present-day methods of | 


treatment. 


3. He should have his own personal 


problems reasonably well solved, or be 
sufficiently well aware of them so that 
they will not interfere with his work- 
ing constructively with others. 

4. Finally, he should be, in every 
aspect of his personality, a human be- 
ing, and have an inherent belief in 
man’s ability to change and continue 
growing toward health. 


Because of the technical nature of 
the treatment of stuttering, only a 
birdseye description is mentioned here. 


The two areas where blockages or re- 


sistances will be found to be predomi- 
nant in working with stutterers will be: 
(1) Difficulties shown before starting 
treatment—a major problem is how to 
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encourage him to stay in and continue 
with treatment, since many. stutterers 
have gone from clinic to clinic, consult- 


‘ed with various specialists, or, in the 


case of the more unfortunate ones, been 
subjected to so-called “miraculous 
cures.” As a result, doubts and feelings 
of doom and hopelessness will have be- » 
come fixed, leaving few real incentives 
toward wanting to help themselves. 
(2) Blockages in their productivities : 


the stutterer’s associations are usually 


not free and spontaneous in quality. 
He thinks in terms of absolutes and 
many of his responses are purely at an. 


intellectual level. Because of the stut- 


ter-like quality of his speech, many a 
therapist becomes tempted to work 
with the “stuttering-words,” instead ot 


helping the stutterer to look “behind 


the scenes” of his productions, in order 


‘to discover whatever special meanings 


his associations may convey to his own 
particular needs, feelings, and motiva- 
tions at the time of expression. If the 
therapist is not thinking of working 
with the total character structure, he 
can involve himself in a_ hopeless 
struggle toward removing the symptom 
itselt. With such an approach, he can 
easily get caught in a confusing en- 
tanglement of intellectual discussions 
centering mainly around presupposed 
cause-and-effect correlations of stutter- 


ing, losing meanw hile the hackgenanen 


of the “whole person.” 


In the final analysis, as the stutterer 
slowly finds himself in the process 
toward self-realization, so will he tend 
to discard his neurosis and all that it 
implies—including that of stuttering. 


—Dominick A. BarsBarA, M.D. 


New York, New York 


For a further discussion of this problem, 
see the article on “What the Minister Ought 
to Know About Stuttering” by Dr. Barbara 


‘in this issue.—Ed. 
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More on Rogers—Niebuhr 


A MINISTER-COUNSELOR writes . . . 


I was fascinated with the dehate be- 
tween Reinhold Niebuhr and Carl 
Rogers, and the commentary upon it, 
as reported in the June issue of PAs- 

-TORAL PSYCHOLOGY ; it was a masterly 
stroke to present the dialogue in this 


fore us the sharp differences between 
the theologian and the scientist. Dr. 
Horton in his comments is surely right 


in indicating that the answer to the> 


contradictions is not simply “referring 
one to the personal life of man, and the 


other to his social life.’’ Nonetheless, it 
does seem useful to understand this 


difference as one source of the selec- 
ticity of each man’s perception of hu- 
man nature, which to me is the core of 
the controversy. Niebuhr’s views rep- 
resent the pendulum swing in theology, 
set off partly by the political events of 
the 20th century and the bankruptcy 
of a naive social-gospel liberalism. My 
impression is that historical, social, and 
political considerations figure much 
more decisively in Niebuhr’s theology 


than does .the growing psychological 


knowledge of the 20th century, e.g., 
psychoanalysis. Carl Rogers, on the 
other hand, strikingly exemplifies in his 
own life and thought his theory that 
each man’s values should be based. on 
his own “organismic and sensory ex- 
periences.” 


One’s perception of the self in man 


is determined not by knowledge of 


what goes on in history or the state, 
acquired largely through reading and 
second-hand report, but by one’s own 
direct encounters with others or with 
groups, which is thus largely confined 
to face-to-face interpersonal relations. 
Differences in the sources of one’s data 


about man are further confounded by 
form, which brings so dramatically be- . 


how one uses these data (I am talking 
here of. all men, of course, not only 
Drs. Niebuhr and Rogers). In contrast 
to most psychoanalysts, for instance, 
Carl Rogers does not take a primarily 
“external” or diagnostic attitude; nor 
is he deeply concerned about the un- 
conscious dynamics of behavior. He 
has focussed, both in his research and 
in his practice of therapy, upon psychic 
life as these are reported and experi- 
enced by the individual, i.e., upon the 
self. This orientation he has developed, 
it seems to me, out of his profound 
therapeutic concern. His own practice 
is irrefutable testimony to the fact that 
when a therapist does focus upon the 
client’s own orientation and feelings, 
with a faith that he has within himself 
the capacity to become a whole and re- 
sponsible individual, such a result does 
actually in many cases occur. Rogers, 
by his kind of selective attention, fre- 
quently is able to see “the vital 
strength of the capacity and potenti- 


ality of the individual for constructive | 


action,’ where most of us see only de- 
fensiveness, helpless inadequacy, or 
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outgght sin. The former is close to 
what Buber means by “confirming the 
other,” and I am convinced that it con- 
stitutes one important aspect of the 
therapeutic power of client-centered 
therapy. ““The basic nature of the hu- 
man being, when functioning freely, is 
constructive and trustworthy.” This 
view of man has been confirmed many 
times in client-centered therapy, and it 
is most appropriate when applied in 
the individual encounter of psycho- 
therapy. It seems to me less and less 
adequate as one moves out into less in- 


timate personal relationships, and into 


the larger group relations of politics 
and international relations. 


It is significant to me that the Con- 
sultation Clinic discussion; “Too Much 
Stress on Rogerian Techniques?” oc- 
curs in the same issue. I appreciated the 
commentators’ answers to this ques- 
tion, especially Dr. Elliott’s and Dr. 
Becker’s. But does not the Niebuhr- 
Rogers dialogue point up a rather 


striking difference in the “frames of - 


orientation and devotion” (to borrow 
an apt phrase from Erich Fromm) of 
Rogers and that of many ministers? 
Rogers has stressed again and again, as 


he does in his answer in this Consul- | 
tation Clinic, that the underlying atti- . 
tudes. of the counselor are crucial in de-_ 


termining the nature of his counseling. 
To what extent can one hold a Nie- 


buhrian position with regard to the - 
nature of the self, and sustain the kind 
-of faith in the counselee necessary in 


client-centered counseling? Theologi- 
cally, I think a number of reconcilia- 
tions are possible, as: Dr. Horton has 
suggested, but the most striking dis- 
crepancy between the two men lies in 
their basic attitude toward the inner 
psychic life of the individual, i.e., the 
attempt at “open-mindedness” of 
science versus the “dogmatism” of the 
Niebuhrian, as Rogers senses it. 


curs] 
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For instance, to what extent can the 
Niebuhrian minister assent to these 
propositions of Rogers’ (quoted from 
Elliott’s comments in the Consultation 
Clinic): [Client-centered therapy oc- 
“when the counselor perceives 
and accepts the client as he is, when he 
lays aside all evaluation and enters into 
the perceptual frame of reference of 
the client.” “. . . is the therapist will- 
ing to give the client full freedom as to 
the outcomes? Is he genuinely willing | 
for the client to organize and direct his 
life? Is he willing for him to choose 
goals that are social or antisocial, 
moral or immoral?” To what extent 
can the minister as counselor change 
“frame of orientation and devo- 
tion” and become as accepting as this 
of theological or moral heterodoxy? 
My own experience raises considerable 


doubt at this point. Perhaps Rogers is 


recognizing this also when he advises 
the inquiring minister that he “wouid 
certainly not suggest that this minister 
change his mode of counseling.” 


It seems to me that all of us need to_ 
face much more than we have so far 
the relationship between basic 
“frame of orientation and devotion” 
and what we actually do in our counsel- 


ing. Perhaps the question of the Con- 
sultation Clinic should -be rephrased 


thus: “To what extent is the wide- 
spread use of client-centered technique 
by ministers inconsistent with their 


deeply held attitudes and expectations 


toward their parishioners ?” 
—JosepH HAVENS | 
College Counselor 
Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


A MINISTER writes . 

Thanks for your June, 1958 issue val 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. I have grown 
up with Niebuhr and with the pastor- 
counselor idea. I majored in psycholo- 
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gy after my return from World War I, 
when it was still joined with philoso- 
phy, and have worked at it through a 
long ministry. 

To me the thing you lave begun 
with Niebuhr seems vital. This is 
pressed home to me personally because 
one of my sons, with his. family, have 
for their pastor one of Niebuhr’s stu- 
dents. 

Rogers is a laboratory man. Niebuhr 
is not. Menninger is a lab man. Tillich 
is not. Niebuhr divorces the truths 
Jesus taught from a modern world of 
propositions. Lab men, by their own 
and sometimes devious routes, are es- 
_tablishing those propositions as_ the 
keys to the kingdom of power and 
glory for individuals and _ families. 


These others seem to be trying to make | 


us seem just a little bit sinful because 
we glory, say, in an experiment that 
Dr. Frank Wilcox has just now report- 
ed from the Oregon State Hospital. 
According to the Oregon Mental 
Health News of September, 1958, “Dr. 
Wilcox conducted his work on patients 
in the worst male ward of the hospital, 
Ward 36... While he used the stand- 
ard methods of treatment, his principal 
treatment was simple kindness and in- 
terest. Most of the the medication has 
now been stopped... None of the men 
is under restraint any more, and they 
have all progressed to the point where 
they are allowed to roam the hospital 
grounds without supervision . . . The 
Superintendent of the hospital [says] 
“The work. of Dr. Wilcox is a mira- 


This is the proposition of Jesus. This 
is sound psychology and _ sociology. 
What cures sick minds makes well 
minds strong and families stable. 

lor goodness sake, keep up your 
good work. | 

—Rerv. WAYNE C. STAUFFER 
Lugene, Oregon 


November 


ANOTHER MINISTER writes . .. 

I commend you most enthusiastically 
on the June, 1958 issue with its dis- 
cussion on the self featuring the con- 
tributions of Niebuhr, Rogers, Loomer, 
Horton, and Hofmann. It bristles with 
stimulation. How one would delight to 


gather these men in an indefinitely ex- 


tended informal discussion and _ listen 
to the exchange of ideas. One only 
wishes these preliminary  gropings 
toward understanding might be carried 
further. I should like to read or hear 
Niebuhr and Rogers discuss their re- 
spective presuppositions face to face. 
—Dona.p S. Hosss 

Minister of 

The Congregational Church 

Whitewater, Wisconsin 


AN ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
ETHICS AND SOCIETY writes... 


I was very struck by your June 
issue on Niebuhr and Rogers. This was 
a real service. | 

—Greson WINTER 
Asst Professor of 
Ethics and Society 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


of Freud 


A MINISTER writes... 
David Elton Trueblood’s answer to 


the challenge of Freud, in the June, 


1958 issue, strikes this reader, in so far 
as it deals with Freud’s single-minded 
appraisal of organized religion and ap- 
parent ignorance of prophetic tradition, 
as a worthy response. 

However, it will, no doubt, embody 
the reality of Feurbach’s analysis of a 
miracle, for it 
men (troubled by Freud’s views) in a 
way corresponding to the nature of 
wishes—in a most desirable way.” 


“satisfies the wishes of 
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Mr. Trueblood’s article patiently 
sets down by quotation and comment 


Freud’s theoretical analysis of father- 


god religion. But his patience ends with 
the theorv. Nowhere does he give seri- 


ous relevance to the practical insights 
which Freud’s views might offer to the 


prophetic spirit of today. The real 


‘challenge of Freud is not answered by 


building mountains of theological self- 
justification on the mole hills of Freu- 
dian errors. The real challenge is the 
element of truth in his views. 


Perhaps I am one of the “half-edu- 
cated’ spoken of in the article, but I 
see the realities everywhere within or- 
ganized religion, clergy and laity, of 
“wishful thinking” Pealism void . of 


prophetic emphasis, the “conditioning” 
intellectual 


of Grahamism toward 
poverty, the “father-images” of gods, 
theologians,- bishops, and_ preachers 
dulling the keen edge of prophetic in- 
dividualism. Mr. Trueblood leans over 
backward to say that .there is “some 
anthropomorphism” in religion today. 
I find this an incredible statement. It 
would seem to me that anthropomorph- 
ism is everywhere! In hymns which 


‘make of God a man in the sky. In pray- 


ers which speak to God as though he 
were in the next room. In so called 
“religious” movies where God speaks 
the English tongue and deals with men 
as infants. In favorite devices of 


favorite preachers who speak as they 
are God in human form. 


Mr.’ Trueblood, it seems, has ele- 


vated Freud’s pattern of error to a_ 


bulwark of defenses. He has projected 
upon the whole world of religion the 
theologies of the specialists, as Nie- 
buhr, Barth, and Schweitzer are such. 


He wishfully presumes that these more 


mature expressions are representative 
of the whole. Just as Freud put all of 
theology in the basket of anthropo- 
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morphic concepts, revealing his own 
wishful presumptions. 

One is led to the assumption, quite 
unfair to the spirit and meaning of 
Freud's religious views today, that 
these views offer no criteria for evalu- 
ating belief, no basis for belief-criti-- 
cism, no insights into the difference be- 
tween immature and mature believing. 

Must we in religion forever don the 
mask of the “sacred cow” in facing the 


challenges of scientific investigation ? 


Must we resort to desperate appeals to 
the ancients (who is to know whether 
Paul did or did not desire his experi- 


ence on the road to Damascus?) be- 


cause we fear the possibility of change? 


Must we always put up as a defense 


the attitude that individual religious be- 
liefs are too “holy” to be understood, 
too “wholly other” to be evaluated by 
mere man? To strike down the false» 
gods of science does not require that we 
raise in their place any false gods of re- 
ligious believing. | 

_ To paraphrase Pascal’s words quoted 
in the conclusion of this article, ‘*Let 
them at least learn what is the religion 
they defend before they attack a scien- 


tific theory.” 


—JACK DANIEL ZOERHELDE 
The First Parish in 
Needham (Unitarian) 
Needham, Massachusetts 
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Notes 


RELIGIO PSYCHIATRY 


“}existential Analysis in a Religio- 
Psychiatric Clinic” was the title of a 
panel discussion held on September 
5, 1958, at the IV International Con- 
gress of Psychotherapy, in Barcelona, 
Spain. The participants, representing 
The American Foundation of Religion 
and Psychiatry, a licensed Religio- 
Psychiatric Clinic at 3 West 29th 
Street, New York City, were Fred U. 
Tate, M.D., Consulting Psychiatrist, 
The Rev. Frederick C. Kuether, Di- 
rector of Pastoral Training, Herbert 
Holt, M.D., Training Analyst, and 
_ Elizabeth R. Lyon, M.S., Psychiatric 
Social Worker. The main theme of 
the Congress which took place from 
September Ist through 7th, under the 
sponsorship of the Sociedad Espanola 
De Medicina Psicosomatica Y Psico- 
terapia, was “Psychotherapy and x- 
istential Analysis.’ 

This is the first time that shill 
has been incorporated into a section 
of a Congress on psychotherapy. 


PASTORAL CARE OF THE 
MENTALLY ILL 

A. course on “The Pastoral Care of 
the Mentally Il” for Washington 
clergymen began on Monday, Septem- 
ber 29. Sponsored by the Council of 
Churches National Capital Area, De- 
partment of Christian Education, and 
taught at Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
the course is designed to help the busy 
community clergyman develop a more 


ily Education Research, 


effective pastoral ministry, both to his 
parishioner who is ill, and to the mem- 
bers of the patient’s family. This will 
be the tenth such course given at the 


Hospital through the Council of 
Churches. 

The class meets each Monday morn- 
ing from 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. for 
twelve . successive weeks beginning 
September 29, and offers lectures, 
seminars, tours and visits with. pa- 
tients to provide some understanding 
of the mentally ill person in the hos- 
pital. Attention will be given to the 
administrative and therapeutic prob- 
lems and concerns associated with 
mental illness, and the pastoral needs 
and procedures. which would develop 
from these special situations. 

The course is under the supervision 
of the Reverend Ernest E. Bruder, 
Coordinator of the Chaplain Services 
Branch at Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
(and a member of our Editorial Ad- 


visory Board), the Reverend Edward 


F. Dobihal, Jr., and the Reverend 


thur H. Rost, Protestant Chaplains. : 


PASTORAL MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Dr. John C. Wynn and Dr. Roy W. 
Fairchild of the Department of Fam- 
Board of 
Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. presented a 
paper on ‘Marriage Problems in Pas- 
toral Counseling” at the Regional 


Clinical Conference of the American - 


Association of Marriage Counselors 
which was held in Chicago on October 
4th. Drs. Wynn and Fairchild are now 
in the process of guest editing a special 
issue Of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY on The 


Minister and His Own Family. 


Other contributors to PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY who participated in the 
Conference were Dean Johnson, Rich- 
ard Lentz, Aaron Rutledge, and W. 
Clark Ellzey. 
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METHODIST FAMILY LIFE 


The third National Methodist Con- 
ference on Family Life was held on 


October 17-19 in Chicago under the. 


theme of “Faith, Freedom and _ the 
Family.” The principal speaker was the 
Reverend Bishop Hazen G. Werner, 
Resident Bishop, Methodist Church, 
Ohio Area. Other speakers were 
Norman Cousins, editor of the “Satur- 
day Review,’ 
chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., and 
Bishop Nolan B. Harmon, Charlotte, 


Subjects for discussion were: based 
on studies of family problems and in- 
terests made by adult classes in 500 
Methodist churches. “Studies showed 


an ainazing interest in such problems _ 


as the time pressures upon families, the 
family’s use of. money, and relation- 
ships within the home,” said the Rey. 
Dr. Edward D. Staples, Nashville, 
Tenn., director, Department of the 
Christian Family, Methodist Board of 
Education. | 


On the basis of these studies, dele- 
gates. in work groups discussed’ such 
subjects as Christian standards, racial 
prejudice, social pressures, juvenile de- 
linqueney, Christian vocations, the mis- 
sion of the church, the United Nations, 
preparation for marriage, 
marriage, and worship. 


GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


~The American Group Psychothera- 
py Association will hold its 3rd An- 
nual Institute, January 21 and 22, 
1959, and its 16th Annual Conference, 
January 22 and 23, 1959, at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City. For 
information, write | 
kenkamp, M.D., Public 
Chairman, 1790 Broadway, 
City 19, 


Relations 


New York 


Dr. Katherine Oettinger,. 


Methodist - 


WORKSHOP ON 
PASTORAL CARE AND COUNSELING 


December 1-3 


: at Christ Hospital 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Co-Sponsors: The Cincinnati Council 
of Churches and Christ Hospital 


Directed -by 


DR. WAYNE E. OATES | 


Professor of Pastoral Care 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


The pastor is the most accessible person 
in the community for those suffering 
from desperation. It is estimated that 
forty percent of those who go to psychia- 
trists talk first to a pastor and that fifty 
to seventy-five percent of all people who 
go to doctors have no organic disease, but 
are suffering from emotional-spiritual 
problems. It is to help the pastor more 
effectively serve in these areas of human 
need that this workshop is presented. For 
further information, apply to Rev. L. H. 
Mavfield. Chaplain’s Office, Christ Hos- 
pital, Auburn Avenue, Cincinnati 19, 


Ohio. 


interfaith. 


to Cornelius Beu- 


FIGHT FEAR, 
LONELINESS, 
ANXIETY . 


WITH 


“Comfort & Strength’ 


A series of pamphlets for the sick, 
aged, and hee written by spe- 
cialists in the field of counseling, to 
be read in between your pastoral 
visits as a continuing ministry. 

Published without profit . . . 24 dif- 
ferent leaflets a year for $1. Lower 
quantity cost. Free samples gladly 
sent. Join the great host of users! 


WRITE NOW! 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


November 


Religion for Mental Health 


Editor’s Note. Some time ago the Na- 


tional Institute of Mental Health initiated 
a serics of siudics of the effectiveness of 
religious organisations in promoting mental 


health within the three major faiths in the 


United States—Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish. These studies are being conducted 
under the auspices of three universities con- 
taming within their structure a theological 
school. Our report of the Protestant facet 
of this study, which is being carricd on at 
Harvard University Divinity School under 
the direction of Dr. Hans Hofmann, was 
published in December, 1957. This ts the 
second report being done at Loyola lUniver- 
sity. The third project at Yeshiva. Univer- 
sity under the direction of Rabbi I. I'red 
Hollander will be published shortly. 


HE NATIONAL Institute — of 
Mental Health, a division of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
is presently much concerned with the 
status of mental health in our country. 
As token of this interest, health au- 


thorities have worked out a plan, in 


cooperation with the Academy of Reli- 
gion and Mental Health, whereby some 
basic research can be carried out in 
the area of the possible relationship 
between religion and mental health. 
Religious workers and educators gen- 
erally have at their disposal unique 
means for helping in the very. early 
prevention of emotional disturbances, 
as well as in establishing healthy emo- 
tional development. One would expect. 
that these persons would be in a fine. 
position to help prevent any increase 
in the incidence of mental illness in the 
nation. Religious workers are in a fav- 
orable position to engage in such a 


project, since they come in contact with 
people of all ages and careers, and in 
all conditions of stress. They are more 
often approached by people under 
stress than is any other public worker, 
with the possible exception of nurses, 
physicians, and lawyers. These latter 
professional people, however, are not 
as.immediately in contact with others 
during the early stages of stress as are 
priests and ministers. Hence the priest 
and minister should be able to func- 


tion well in identifying certain causes. 


and conditions which might lead to 
mental disturbance. In other words, 
they ought to be able to make a sig- 
nificant contribution toward the de- 
velopment of healthy personalities, at 
every age level in the life of human 
beings. Their possible role in prevent- 


‘ing the disturbing conditions is recog- 


nized by laymen and professional peo- 
ple alike. The project to be described 
here is an attempt to enhance and im- 
prove the possibilities for preserving 
mental health which are at the disposal 
of religious workers, through the aids 
given them by science and religion. 
In order to evaluate the effective- 
ness of priests, rabbis, and clergy in 
this regard, the NIMH. has commis- 
sioned three universities, Yeshiva of 


New York, Harvard of Cambridge, 


and Loyola of Chicago, each contain- 
ing a theological faculty’ within its 
structure, to carry on a project. They 
are to review their training programs 
in order to see whether they are as ef- 
fective as they might be in prepariny 


inen to do the work of the ministry, in 
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sich a way as to aid in maintaining 
mental health generally. There was no 
intention of interfering with current- 
ly existing seminary or practicum 
training programs; but, after the man- 
ner of projects in. self-assessment, 
there was a desire to see whether the 
findings. of modern science concern- 
ing the nature of man might noticeably 


improve this training. The government 
does not identify itself with the find-— 


ings of any of the three schools, but 
has given financial support for the 
project; that is to say, for reviewing 


in the light of the behavioral sciences, 


the special role of the minister in pre- 
serving mental health, and for making 


public the results of the investigation. | 


Loyola calls this study the Loyola | 


University Project on Religion and 
Mental Health will emphasize 
the multi-disciplinary approach. Many 


helds contributing to the study of hu- - 


man nature and behavior will be rep- 
resented in the project’s advisory and 


supervisory committees. The president 
of the university is ev officio a member. 
of the supervisory board. Such an. 


inter-disciplinary . approach ought to 
make available the best possible means 
for carrying on the project. Some of 
the fields currently represented on the 


committee are sociology an- 
thropology by Rev. Dr. Sylvester 


Sieber; psychiatry by Dr. John Mad- 
den; psychiatry and dynamic develop- 


ment of personality by Rev. Dr. Wil- 


ham |. Devlin; clinical psychology and 
personality. evaluation by Dr. Frank 
Kobler; child development 


education and administration by Mser. 
Dr. Edward M. Burke; pastoral 
theology and counseling by Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Curran and Msgr. Dr. John 
Egan; theology by Rey. Dr. Joseph 
M. Egan, Mser. Dr. Malachy Foley, 


and Rey. Dr. John A. MeGrail. 


and 
theology by Rev. Dr. Charles I. Doyle; 
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VHERE is no intention on the part 
of the project workers of interfer- 

ing with the work of already existing 
agencies in the mental health field, nor 
with that of experienced seminary di- 
rectors and professors of theology. The 
experts in these fields have the wis- 


‘dom of ages and a tradition of service 


to humanity which is the envy of many 
humanitarian-minded people. 
theologians especially are willing and 
eager to accept newer methods of train- 
ing, if their efficiency has been well 
established. 

It is weli to keep in mind what pur- 
pose the NIMH has in sponsoring this 
mental health program. The health 
authorities want it known that this 1s 
not to be another traineeship for coun- 


selors, nor is it a program for train- 


ing priests to become therapists. Rath- 


‘er the purpose is to use proved means 
~which the behavioral sciences may have 


available, in order to help in the train- 


ing of ministers. and others, so that 
they can as ministers and in their role, 
as ministers, contribute to the mental 


health of the nation. The hope is that 
priests and ministers, by means of this 
additional knowledge and experience, 
and by reason of their trusted position 
in the community, can be singularly 


helpful in any mental health program. 


They be especially helpful in the 
preventive aspects of the program, but 
they can also help those who are ac- 
tually Hl by their skillful use of the 
techniques of referral..These, then, are 
some of the objectives of the Loyola 
Project on Religion and Mental 
Health for which NIMH is giving its 
support, 

The distinctive feature of the Loyola 
approach is) the harmoniously 


science and from theological insights 


within the. project. From the field of 
sociology, facts are collected regard- 


The - 


in- 
tegrated use of techniques from natural 
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54 PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ing individual and group needs, feel- 
ings, and attitudes. This is done by 
means of interviews with key persons 
such as professors’of seminaries, semi- 
narians, and the laity. From ps¢tchiatry 
and psychology, tests are devised 
which purport to assess changes in per- 
sons who have been subjected to cer- 
tain teaching materials and methods. 
Psychiatry and psychology are here 
very closely related in their endeavors, 
the former stressing the art of dealing 
with the dynamics of human behavior, 
the latter stressing the research aspects 
of the work and especially the reliabili- 
ty of predictions regarding the out- 
comes of training. Both fields contri- 
bute general mental health principles, 
and principles concerning the dynamics 
of healthy human development. 


From anthropology, insights are 
likewise gained into the dynamics of 


healthy family living, and of various. 


cultural settings. Theology also clear- 
ly depicts the role of the priest in his 
dealings with people, and it alone gives 
unchanging norms for evaluating the 
behavior of human beings in terms 
of its relationship to the supernatural 
end of man. By cooperation from the 


fields of education and administration,. 


it is hoped that suitable means can be 
found for disseminating the useful 
findings to others and especially for 
communicating the results to inter- 
ested parties. 

The advisory and supervisory com- 
mittees to the Loyola Project have 
reasonably high hopes for the success 
of the project. They are very earnest 
in their endeavors to be of assistance 
and do not hesitate to give construc- 
tive criticisms of the project when 
these seem called for. They, as well as 
the project workers, realize how deli- 
cate some of the problems concerning 


. religion and mental health can become. 


They, as well as the project workers, 


realize that there will be a very great 


difficulty in sécuring representative 
samples of persons to be interviewed 
regarding the needs of seminarians, 
And then again, even if a reasonably 
good sample of the whole population is 


obtained, how shall the workers know 


if and when the right questions are 
asked? Much exploratory work has to 
be done and doubtless some energy and 
material will have to be wasted in or- 


der to carry out the task of preparing 


the most suitable materials and meth- 
ods for the training of seminarians. 


Thus the collection of data pertinent 


to the Loyola Project seems to be its 
most difficult assignment. Yet it is felt 
by the committees that the collection of 
data describing the feelings and_at- 
titudes of seminarians toward the sci- 


ences of the mind and towards their. 


usefulness in training priests, will be 
of immense benefit to those who pre- 
pare the course materials. and es- 
pecially to those who might wish to 
introduce them into their curriculum. 


NOTHER difficult part of the 
Loyola assignment seems to be 
the task of collating and interpreting 
the data collected..In planning the 
course materials, this dilemma _fre- 
quently arises: shall the course mate- 


rials be aimed at improving the minis- 
ter in his work with others, or should 


they also aid him in his own inner per- 


sonal adjustment? How can one who 


trains hope that the trainee will learn 
efficiency in dealing with the problems 
of others, if he has not already gained 
some skill in managing himself under 
stress? And at what level of seminary 
training will it be advisable to intro- 
duce the various materials? 


In spite of these difficulties, the 


project workers are not to be discour- 
aged, because they realize the immense 
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practical 
would come up in the application of 


value the project may have for hu- 
manity. At a somewhat later date an 
aticle will be submitted describing the 
progress W hich is being made and giv- 
ing at least tentative answers to some 
of the above questions. 


At this point some preliminary 
tatements might be made about. the 
indings of the project up to the 
present. The public generally 
quite interested in the problem con- 
erning the possible conflict between 


|reigion and psychiatry, or between 


religion and science. When this topic 
ame up in interviews with semuinar- 
ians, there were two general classes of 
answers. In the first class were those 
who tended to slur over the conflictual 
ements, and to reduce them to dif- 
lerences or grievances of a personal 


‘Tnature between the various workers in 


the field of religion and of science re- 
spectively. There was a tendency to 
think that conflict arose because men 
working in the behavioral — sciences 


‘foiten disregarded religious values, or. 


it arose because the religious worker 
claimed too much efficiency or placed 
too much stress upon moral and reli- 


individual emotional: needs of a par- 
tcular person. Hence some seminar- 
lans, even at an early stage of their 
training, can become keenly aware of 
the problems that arise when a person 
merely ‘knows a principle of action is 
correct’’ without knowing how to put 
it into practice in a concrete situation. 
This awareness on the part of trainees 
lor the priesthood surely indicates how 
utile it would be to add to the course 
materials for seminary training, a 
catalogue or set of definitions of men- 
tal diseases ; or of principles of mental 
health with little or no regard to the 
personal difficulties that 


such principles. 
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the INTEGRATION 


of KNOWLEDGE 
y Dr. Oliver L. Reiser 
Prof. al Philosophy, Univ. of Pgh. 

Acknowledging Pres. Eisenhower's ‘challenge of the 
‘‘need for an integrated education in the same per- 
son.’’ A study of "formal foundations and social im- 
plications of a science. 
PORTER SARGENT 45 vears 

{1 Beacon St. Boston 8 8 


seems 


gious principles only, regardless of the 


In the other class of respondents 
were those whose answers seem to 
reflect a passivist or evasive attitude 
on the part of the person responding. 
Such an answer might be, ‘There is _ 
no conflict between religion and sci- 
ence—or at least there shouldn't be, 
if both approaches are true and valid.” : 
This response clearly indicates at least 
a partial. realization on the part of the 


respondent, of the fact that principles 


may be perfectly true and good in 
themselves, but that much prudence, 
wisdom, and insight are needed in or- 
der to make the principles applicable 
and beneficial in particular cases. 


is the of the team 
connected with the NIMH Project 
at Loyola University that they may 
be able to aid ministers and others in > 
gaining this prudence, wisdom, and in- 
sight. A step forward will be made, if 
there can be created in the minds of 
scientists and laymen, an atmosphere 
that is more favorable to a better co- 
operation between theologians and 
therapists, between humanists and sci- 
entists. It is one thing to moralize and 
to be zealous in toiling for the mental 
and moral uplift of human beings; it 
is another to do these things without | 
detriment to the individual’s over-all 
happiness and well-being. Similarly, 
it is one thing for the scientist to con- 
trol men’s behavior by means of men- 
tal health principles, but it is another 


to do these things in such a way that 


the highest interests and values of 
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man, created in the image and likeness 


of God, can be maintained. 

The Loyola Project workers agree 
entirely with the opinions expressed by 
the workers in the other schools, on 
this one crucial point; namely, that 
the sciences of human behavior, includ- 
ing psychiatry, must give the utmost 
attention to the emotional maturity and 
growth of the prospective priest. Thus 
priests can be more open-minded and 
come to recognize a value for religion 
in the study, by approved scientific 
means, of the deeper dynamics of moral 
and religious growth. Also conscien- 
tious workers in the field of science 
and psychiatry can become more 
broadminded, and realize that religion 


and theology have some valid scientific 


contributions to make toward en- 
hancing the total sum of happiness of 
human beings. Scientists will not bene- 
fit humanity generally by claiming that 
religion is merely the ‘opium’ cf the 
people, or, as analysts might do, that 
it is an “escape” into a mystical world 
of unreality. | 
The Loyola Project is moving along 
slowly, with the preparation of course 
materials for the various levels of semi- 
nary training. Specific needs on three 
main levels of training are being rec- 
ognized, namely, on the level of young 
trainees just entering upon the semi- 
nary life; then on the level of students 
ready for ordination ; and finally on the 
level of ordained priests who have ac- 


tually begun their work of teaching, . 


guidance, and administering the sacra- 
ments. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


In this connection a curriculum 9 
training for “graduate” seminarian 
had been in existence at Loyola before 
the NIMH Project was undertaken, 
In this training program priest. 
trainees from the actual work in par- 
ishes and agencies, are given the op. 
portunity to round out their previou 
preparation for the priesthood. There 
is lecture and discussion on the prace- 
tical problems that a priest meets, to- 
gether with reviews of the general 
principles of the psychology of cou- 
seling. The presence of this group of 
zealous graduate-student priests at 
Loyola does much to. stimulate the 
project workers. It also gives ample 
opportunity to get first-hand impres- 
sions from the graduate seminarians 
regarding their previous training in- 


side the seminary walls. ° 


In the course of the research, con- 


-tact is being made with the heads of 


leading seminaries in the country, and 
invaluable aid and encouragement have 
already been received from some of 
these. Others are hereby invited to par- 
ticipate in the project by their wise 
counsel and advice. Such schools will 
be the ultimate proving grounds for 
the validity of any proposed materials 
and methods, for making the training 
of priests as adequate and as ideal as 
possible, from the standpoint of mental 
health. Seminary administrators es 


pecially are not unaware of the fact 


that an adequate training of priests for 
the ministry, while safeguarding menr- 
tal health, will also give the trainees 
ample opportunity for self-actualiza- 


tion of their human potential, and for 


realizing their highest spiritual goals. 


—Rerv. Vincent V. Herr, S. J. 
—Rerv. J. Deviin, 
Directors, Religion 
Mental Health. Project 
Loyola University 
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BOOKS 


HEORY OF PSYCHOAN4A- 

LYTIC TECHNIQUE by Karl 
A. Menninger, M.D. (Basic Books, 
Inc., 1958, pp. 206—$4.75; special 
price to Book Club members, $3.95) 
(This book is the current Selection 
if the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. ) 


Before I saw this book, I recom- 
mended that it not be a selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club— 
and this despite the fact that I knew it 
would be a good book, in view of the 
power of mind and capacity for lucid 
expression that are so plain in the au- 
tho. My reason was simple—that 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY is not trying to 
make clergy into psychoanalysts, and 
if we placed this book before them 
ome might misunderstand our inten- 
tion. | 

After reading the book, [I changed 
my mnid. I believe pastors may profit 
greatly from study of this volume. But 
the old warning still stands. We are 


not recommending that anybody be 
except the  psycho- 


psychoanalysts 
analysts. 


portance that clergy can learn better 
from this book than anywhere else. 
They can discover what psychoanalytic 
therapy actually is, why it is what it 
is, for whom it is and is not relevant, 
and the therapeutic theory upon which 
it rests. Even though the volume is 
properly written for psychoanalysts in 


But there is something of real im-. 


training, its clarity, fairness, and com- 
municability answer questions that any 
professional person may have about 
psychoanalytic therapy. If it does no 
more’ than domesticate the apparently 
esoteric dimensions of psychoanalysis, 


that is worth much. And this book does 


much more. 


It wastes little time on the merely 
practical aspects of psychoanalytic 
method, but concentrates instead on 
the basic principles, stages, and 
peculiarities of this therapeutic pro- 
cess. A review is no place in which 
to attempt a summary of the actual 
content. It is enough to say that no 
technicalities are introduced—.without 
explanation, that any thoughtful pro- 
fessional person can follow the ex- 
planation of this book by careful read- 
ing. 
— The author makes careful and usu- 
ally grateful acknowledgment to vir- 
tually every other work on  psycho- 
analytic therapy, and acknowledges 
differences with other workers where 
they exist. In this asin any other area 
of human knowledge there are differ- 
ences among the experts, and no doubt 
some of his colleagues will stand 
against some of his interpretations. 

Psychoanalysis as. considered here 
is a special method of psychotherapy 
not only initiated by Freud but retain- 
ing a few very basic things carried out 
by Freud even though much else .in 
both theory and practice is regarded as 
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subject to change and improvement. 


The relevance of psychoanalytic ther- 
apy is like surgery ; some people do not 
need it, and some are too ill to profit 


from it. It is for some people under 


some conditions. 

No other book about psychoanalytic 
therapy, to the extent of this review- 
er’s knowledge, has been so explicit 
concerning ethical matters, not even 
excluding the fees. 

There are now in the United States 
seventeen institutes where psycho- 
analysts are trained. That training be- 
gins with a personal psychoanalysis, 
and extends to the psychoanalysis of 
several persons under supervision of 
a pyschoanalytic supervisor usually 
called a “training analyst.” It includes 
also instruction in the theory of psy- 
choanalysis through classes and semi- 
nars. Since all this is ordinarily pre- 
ceded by medical education, internship, 


residency, and a usual three year post- 


graduate course in psychiatry, most 


psychoanalysts do not become fully 


qualified until their late thirties. 

The number of persons in training 
to become psychoanalysts at the pres- 
ent time is approximately equal to the 
number of qualified psychoanalysts. 
This is an unprecedented situation, and 


has come about since World War II 


and especially during the past five 
years. The total figures are small, 
about a thousand qualified psycho- 
analysts with another thousand at vari- 
ous stages of training. 

There are three questions which, 
properly enough, are not discussed by 
Karl Menninger in this book, but. to 


which we hope he will some day turn 


his hand. Each of them is of interest 


to the outsider as well as to the psy- 
choanalyst. 

First, what about the analytic- type 
therapies represented by various per- 
sons who broke from Freud on one 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


kind. of issue or another ? Are ali 


equally heretical? Are all to be cop. 


signed by the same silence to the same 
oblivion? Or could some of them fe 
right, if not in all. respects at least in 
some? 

Second, especially since Freud held 
that training in psychoanalysis should 
not be confined to physicians, is it for 
the good of society that this limitation 
has become more and more strict in 
the United States? 

Third, what about the siniitee ele- 
ment in psychoanalytic training as 


against its functional utility as one type]. 


of psychotherapy for particular types 


of people? Since about 
theoretical concepts initiated by Freud 


have become more and more prominent 


in American psychiatry, although the 


social orientation and common sense 


views of Adolf Mever have been re 
tained from the earlier period. To be 
come trained as a psychoanalyst is to 
be able to carry out a form of therapy 
for which other practitioners are not 
prepared. But this function is_ one 
among several. It is to be separated 
from the influence of psychoanalytic 
theory (or understanding of mental 
disorders and dynamics) on psychiatry 
and psychology in general. 


analytic training, in this sense, at 
elevation from the ordinary: ministry 
to the bishopric? And, by implication, 
does it make ordinary ministers fee! 
too ordinary? What are both the facts 
and the values here? 

This is a remarkably illuminating 
hook. Perhaps Karl Menninger wil 
write something speaking to my addt 


tional questions. From this we coulif 


also profit. 
-——SEWARD HILTNER 
Professor of Pastoral Theolog) 
Federated Theological Facults 
The University of Chicago 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE MINISTRY 


personal message to the editor on the occasion 


Af the selection of Dr. Menninger’s new 


book, Theory 


of Psychoanalytic 


Technique, 


by the Pastoral Psychology Book Club... 


Thousands’ of troubled’ individu- 
als are helped daily by clergymen, 
strengthened, recharged in periods 
of flagging zeal, and comforted in 
times of sorrow and discourage- 
ment. In most instances, I sup- 
pose, neither the clergyman nor 
anyone else would think of these 


jas representing the treatment of 


iliness. Yet from a strictly theoret- 


ical standpoint, the coming of a 


fellow man to a clergyman or to a 


physician for help is always a tacit, | 


if not overt, cry that ‘“‘my burden 


is greater than I can bear” (un-. 
aided) and the pain and disability 


of this burden 7s dis-ease. 


Many of the techniques of help 
proffered by the clergyman, by 


| the family physician and by the 


psychiatrist are the same in es- 


| sence. A headache that can be re- 
lieved by an aspirin tablet is an_ 


illness regardless of who dispenses 
the aspirin tablet. But sometimes 
the headache arises from a_ brain 
tumor and requires the aid of a 
neurosurgeon. Similarly, some- 
times the distressed burden-bearer 
cannot be relieved by the comfort- 
ing of friends, the counsel of 
clergymen, or the sedatives of the 
family physician. Some individuals 
have suffered so long and have got- 
ten so twisted or mixed up, to use 
some more of our conventional 
metaphors, that a long, technical, 
therapeutic procedure is indicated. 
This is not always psychoanalysis, 


but psychoanalysis is one form of 
psychotherapy, one of the non- 
physical, non-chemical treatments 
which psychiatry has developed. 
Not all psychiatrists. do either 
psychotherapy or. psychoanalysis ; 
some do one, some the other and. 
some both. Some have other valua- 
ble methods of treatment. 


So this book is only about a 
part of a part of a part of the great 
human effort to diminish the suf- 
ferings of a fellow man. Psycho- 
analysis is like brain surgery in 
that while it applies to relatively 
few individuals, when it is indi- 
cated it is often remarkably effec- 
tive. But like brain surgery, it 1s 


technically difficult and requires a 


special study and training. 


I think the greatest value my 
text may have for the minister 
would be to help him gain an idea 
of the attitude characteristic of 
psychoanalysis, attempting to ac- 
count for present paradoxes or 
aberrancies in behavior on the 
basis of other than the immediate, 
apparent factors. This is a clumsy 
wiy of saying that possibly read- 
ing this book will help to give 
cergymen a little different idea, 
a little less mystical idea of the 
scope and content and dominance 
of the unconscious, by describing 
how we approach it technically. 


A. MENNINGER, M.D. 
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HE MINISTER AND CHRIS-- 
NURTURE. Fdited by 
Nathaniel F. Forsyth (Abingdon 


Press—$3.50 ) 

The central purpose of this volume 
to which ten different authors have con- 
tributed chapiers appears to be that 
of setting before the ministry the 
scope and grandeur of the calling to 
the teaching office. The first essay by 
Gerald E. Knoff shows that the church- 
es expect a teaching ministry. In tradi- 
tion, by legislation, in ritual and 
liturgy, the pastor is charged with be- 
ing the chief teacher of the congrega- 
tion. “Teaching is not an additional 
chore to be laid upon an already over- 
burdened and harassed cleric. Teach- 
ing is the very stuff of the ministry.” 
(p. 25) 

The teaching role of the pastor is 
not limited to the so-called educational 
program cf the church. When _ the 
whole life of the church is seen in light 
of a concern for Christian education 
there are implications which reach far 
beyond church school and work with 
youth. There are implications for 
church organization, policy making, 
and program planning. A minister who 
looks at all his many functions and 
many activities of the church from an 
educational perspective will have a 
viewpoint which will integrate and co- 
ordinate not only his own efforts but 
the life of his church. Robert Powell 
describes the Christian education per- 
spective and indicates the difference 
this perspective can make in giving di- 
rection and balance to the life of the 
minister and the local church. 

The other contributions to this vol- 
ume to a greater or lesser degree seem 
to illustrate this thesis. Donald May- 
nard tries to show the implications of 
his thesis: “Christianity Is Learned 
at Home,” and “if it isn’t learned 
there, it 1s not likely to be learned at 
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N ovember 


all” (p. 87) for the work of the pastor, 
Frank Herriot connects the education ? 


perspective with the problems ¢ 
church administration. Christianity, he 


maintains, can be learned through par. i 
ticipation in a democratically organ-{". 


ized and administered church. B. F, 
Jackson discusses the importance and 
possible use of audio-visual aids in the 
teaching program of the church. In 
“The Church, Public Schools, and 
Religious Instruction” Thomas J. Vap 
Loon sketches something of the his- 


tory of public education in the United}, 
States, the elimination of sectarianism], 


and with it much interest in religious 
teaching in public schools. He sum. 
marizes some. of the issues arising 
through the Supreme Court’s decisions 
regarding church and state, and stress- 
es the importance of weekday religious 
education. Willard Goslin traces the 
history of the development of freedom 
in western civilization, emphasizing 
the relation of democratic education to 
the preservation of freedom, and 
stressing the interdependence of man's 


freedoms and the responsibility of the. 


ministry and the churches for the ex- 
tension and support of these freedoms. 
Protestantism ‘“‘can thrive only in an 
atmosphere of freedom” and only men 
who are free “‘can live out the genius 
of the Christian ethic.” (p. 220) 


The most substantial and _ tightly 
written piece in this symposium. is that 
by Charles H. Johnson, entitled “Chris 
tianity Is Learned.” Johnson attempts 
to provide a_ theological foundation 
for Christian education based on_ the 


thought of Paul Tillich and Lewsff 


Sherrill. He holds that “The end 
Christian teaching is to draw persons 
into that kind of. creative and re 
demptive relationship which can pre 
pare them for the reception of answefs 
to the deepest questions of human exis 


tence.” Such a relationship is a leart- 
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ng experience: individual meets 
jimself with an ever-changing cegree 
of self-understanding, finds the _free- 
om to express himself more realistic- 
ily and in more wholesome forms, 
wd is made ready for transformation 
itthe deeper level of the self.” 

In the final chapter Nathaniel F. 
Forsyth tries to draw together the 
various functions of the minister: as 
preacher, religious educator, pastor, 
administrator, ete., under a common 
sal—‘“to lead persons to confront 
Ged and to mature as Christians.” 
(p. 227) A view of the meaning of 
Christian maturity is presented and 
brief comments on many other topics 
are included. The separate essays in 
this volume will stimulate different 
kinds of readers. Important issues are 
raised; practical suggestions are fre- 
quently made. The over-all impact may 


be to. help the minister rethink the focus. 


and meaning of his ministry..As a 
whole the essays do not present a suf- 
ficiently coordinated view of the deep- 
er meaning of education in relition to 
which the concept of a teaching min- 
istry and a teaching church can become 
fully relevant to the various functions 
and tasks pursued: by minister and 
people, but this important question is 
at least raised and some of the authors 


move toward its answer. Useful bibliog- | 


raphies and discussion questions are 
appended to each chapter. 
—Perrry LEFEVRE 
Assistant Professor. of 
Theology and. Education 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


N SHAME ANDTHE 


SEARCH FOR IDENTITY | 


by Helen Merrell Lynd (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1958, pp 318—$5.75) 
The author of this book is well 


known as the co-author with her hus- 
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For every counselor 
THE 
SHOOK-UP 
GENERATION 


_ A coast-to-coast report on to- 
day’s juvenile delinquents by 
the Pulitzer Prize - winning 
correspondent of the N. Y. 
Times 

HARRISON E. 
SALISBURY 
“A cargo of practical ideas 
for the amelioration of gang- 
delinquency.”—S H ELDON 


At all bookstores, $3.95 
HARPER & BROTHER 


New York 16 


band in sociological studies of 1/ iddle- 


town and Middletown in Transition. In 


this volume she faces the question of 
identity which she sees as one of the 
main problems of modern man. She 


quotes with approval Erik H. [rik- 


son, the psychoanalyst, who says that 
“the search for identity has become 
strategic in our time as the study of 
sexuality was in Freud’s time.” (p 14) 

She feels that much of the con- 
temporary study of personality avoids 
or is unaware of certain pervasive ex- 
periences that involve the whole per- 
sonality, such as shame, joy, love a 
sense of honor, wonder, curiosity, ete. 
She centers her attention on one of 
them—-the sense of shame. | 

Shame is isolating, alienating, and 
incommunicable, and brings identity 
sharply into question. She dis- 
tinguishes between shame and_ guilt 


| 
j 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ers) are visited on the children In a 
RELIGIOUS THERAPISTS vicious circle. “The neurotic family 


ation write . produces neurotic children who in tum 


REV. DALE H. RATLIFF produce neurotic families.” (p. 73) He 
Huntington Medical Bld’g does not indicate for whom he is writ. 

ing, but it is not apparently for th) 


- casual reader or for the novice in the 
literature of psychoanalysis. 


Ki 

| The book analyzes the world of the a 

but recognizes that they are ‘close- Neurotic, who lives in present family stt 
I related and often overlap. Shame ‘Situations with emotions which have to _ 


means a loss of honor and self-respect ; do with the past. Using some concepts 


guilt implies a failure to pay a debt, a that are coming to be recognized ay 
violation cf a prohibition, or a trans- standard in the field of psychotherapy, 


eression of a boundary. and elaborating his thesis with some 


‘ as 
She draws heavily on literary as — peculiar ” nimself, he de- H 
well scientific sources in a discus- scribes how to live in 
sion of the significance of shame and the world with infantile — and 
its relationship to the basic questions ogg their handicaps on to their chil a 


of identity. Her conclusion is a posi- | ? 
tive one. “Fully faced,” she says, He describes the remembered state 


“shame may become not primarily of omnipotence in which the infant wal th 
something to be covered, but a posi- @ble to command attention and care; th 
tive experience of revelation.” Such the fear of annihilation which 

experiences are a painful uncovering aroused when this power Scans to be | 
of hitherto unrecognized aspects of threatened; and the resulting illogical E 
one’s personality and also of one’s cul- behavior in which the neurotic tries, 


ture and society. However, “if it is tor instance, to force love by hating, to ’ 
possible to face them, instead of seek- Tecelve help through failure, and to ‘ 
ing protection from what they reveal, Xperience pleasure at the shame of 
they may throw light on who one 1s, others. | r 
and hence point the way toward who Abundant case material is offered : 
_and what one may become.” which illustrates the working of the . 

—Cnartes F. Kemp author’s thesis and demonstrates the 

Brite College of the Bible way in which the analyst can help the 


Texas Christian University child within the patient to grow up| 

. At the end of a successful analysis the} " 

patient no longer needs to use others} 
ODAY'S NEUROTIC FAMILY | t5 try to satisfy his childish wish for} " 


by Harry F. Tashman, M.D. omnipotence; but he can relate to oth] ! 


(New York University Press—_ erg without anxiety, guilt, and aggres | § 
—$3.95 ) : sion. He can love and be loved, and} ' 
The author says, “The purpose of can break the vicious circle of the new} ‘ 
this hook is to know ourselves more — rotic family. ; 
fully by acquiring a knowledge of our — | —Rev. Orvat H. Austin j' 
family relationships, past and_ pres- Minister of 
ent.” (p. 10) It is a study of how the ~ College Presbyterian Church 


neurotic sins of the fathers (and moth- Murray, Kentucky 
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TUTTERING: A PSYCHODY- 
NAMIC APPROACH TO THE 
UN DERSTANDING: AND 
TREATMENT by Dominick A. 
Barbara, M.D. (Julian. Press, 1954, 
pp. 304—$5. OO) 


Dr. 
Karen Horney, has presented us a 
readable, interesting and challenging 
study of stuttering from the psycho- 


analytic point of view. The book is a_ 


worthwhile: undertaking since it gives 
the reader some valuable understand- 
ing of the phenomenon of stuttering 
as well as a fairly complete review of 
Horney’s theory of neurosis and hu- 


man motivation. 


The author’s approach is a holistic 
one; he feels that stuttering can be 


understood only within the context of 


the total personality and that etiologi- 
cal factors play a role in the genesis of 
the syndrome. To Dr. Barbara, the 


important thing is to place less em- 


phasis on the symptom and more on 
the character structure of the individu- 
al who is stuttering. With that as his 
focal point, the author proceeds to give 
a detailed account, of Horney’s theory 
of neurosis. He endeavors to use these 
thecretical concepts to weave the dis- 


connected, fragmented knowledge of 
stuttering into one understandable 
whole. 


The book. opens with definitions and 
informative data about the subject, 
such as the age at onset of stuttering, 
its preponderance in males, the high 
familial incidence, and so on. It then 
goes on to a fairly concise and objec- 
tive discussion of the theories about 
stuttering held by various authorities. 
There follows a chapter on stuttering 
in psychotics which seems misplaced 
in the early part of the book. It is fol- 


lowed by an excellent chapter called - 


“Basic Dynamics.” It is in this chap- 


Barbara, a pupil of the late 
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Lack of proper nutrition can hamper good 
health. Our 22 vitamins, B-Complex and min- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-down feel- 
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contribute to healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25e to 
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ter that the author comes to grips with 
the actual development of the symptom 
of stuttering in the receptive soil of an 
already anxious and frightened child. 
His thesis, which he has developed 
with the assistance of the theoretical 
work of Wendell -Johnson, is that all 
children have some disturbance, more 
or less, in fluidity and fluency of 
speech. In the overwhelming majority 
of children no stuttering will develop. 
However, because of the operation of 
unhealthy factors in the personalities 
of some parents—such as a perfection- 
istic fixation on good diction—some 
children will fix attention on their im- 
perfect speech and establish the in- 
evitable vicious circle of anxiety lead- 
ing to speech blockages, leading to. 
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LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser-. 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly — 
ethical 


specifications. Manuscript revision, 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J 
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price list upon request. Research Products 
Co., Bex :#27, Great Neck, New York. 


more anxiety and so on. Later on, ad- 
ditional crises, like the school situa- 
tion of psychic trauma of a sudden 
nature, aggravate the difficulty until a 
full-blown stuttering syndrome de- 
velops. This point of view seems to 
ring true to this reviewer, which has 
seen a similar picture develop in the 
son of one of his patients, who was 
himself a stutterer. It would explain 
in great measure the genesis and onset 
of stuttering from a holistic point of 
view—drawing together physiological 
and psychological factors and blending 
them into a whole picture. 


ABE PINSky, M..D. 
- Brooklyn, New York 


HE SECOND FORTY YEARS 
by Edward J. Stieglitz (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company—$3.95 ) 


Edward J. Stieglitz is one of the most 
distinguished geriatricians in America 
and a pioneer in the field. His compre- 
hensive and formidable volume on 
Geriatric Medicine has been among the 
two or three standard medical texts 
on this subject. Beside all this his color- 
ful personality and facility for expres- 


process 


November 


sion has enabled him to be one of the 
most ardent and effective promoters and 
popularizers of -interest in gerontology 
whether on the platform or with his 
pen. 


Since The Second Forty Years was 
first published in 1946 it has been one 
of the most helpful and successful 
books for laymen in this field. It is one 


of the Non-Technical Science Series } 


sponsored by the American Association 


_ for The Advancement of Science. This 


new, revised edition recently published 
brings it up to date. 


The book itself contains one of the 
best non-technical descriptions of the 
aging process in print. It interprets this 
optimistically. It furnishes 
some sane and medically sound advice 
about how to deal with the medical and 
health problems which may arise in the 
later years, such as cancer and _ heart 
trouble. It discusses nutrition and sex 
life in the later years. But beyond all of 
this it deals helpfully with the emo- 
tional and social adjustments neces- 
sitated by the aging process and offers 
suggestions for a wholesome program 
of living in later maturity. It is reassur- 
ing and inspiring in tone while being 
realistic. 


The minister could recommend no 
better book to his laymen who are over 
forty-five than this to help them begin 
to prepare themselves for getting the 
most out of the second forty years of 


life. The minister himself will be helped 


by reading it and will be able to be 
more helpful to his older parishioners. 
He might even weave some of this into 
his sermons. _ 


—Pavut B. Maves 
Associate Professor of 
Religious Education 


Drew University Theologica | 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS| 
Below are listed some of the more im- 


portant books received recently which we - 


are unable to review in this tssue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them im coming 
issues. 


THE AMERICAN CHRISTMAS. By James H. 
Barnett. Macmillan, $2.95. An interpretation 
of the significance of Christmas traced in its 
growth from the time of the Puritans when 
it was forbidden as a pagan rite, up to the 
present. A good source book on much of 
the popular symbolism associated with that 
holiday. 


SPEECH HANDICAPPED SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By Wendell Johnson, et al. Harper, $4.50. 
A new edition »f one of the best known text 
books in the entire field of speech difficulty 
containing two completely new chapters on 
stuttering and the personality factors related 
to it, as well as a comprehensive chapter on 
the public schools’ remedial speech program. 


JuvENILE DELINQUENCY IN MODERN 
Society. By Martin H. Neumeyer. Van 
Nostrand, $5.00. A thorough and compre- 
hensive discussion of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency in modern society based upon 


a thorough consideration of the social, as- 


well as psychological and psychiatric factors 
involved in this important problem, by the 
Professor of Sociology of the peerereny of 
Southern California. | 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF EDUCATION. 
Edited by Edmund Fuller. Yale Univ. Press, 
$4.00. This volume contains eight important 
papers on education by a number of out- 
standing Christian theologians and educa- 
tors, among them, Reinhold Niebuhr, Wil- 
liam G. Pollard, and Jacques Maritain. The 
points of view represented are those of edu- 
cator, scientist, historian, novelist, theologi- 
an, and philosopher. 


Journey THrouGH Dreap. By Arland 
Ussher. Devin-Adair, $3.75. A study of 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Sartre, the 
three chief exponents of existentialism; by 
the Irish existentialist-philosopher. 


-son E. Salisbury. Harper & Bros., 
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By Harri- 
$3.95. A 
first-hand report by a Pulitzer Prize winning 
reporter on teen-age gangs, juvenile deiin- 
quents, and hot rodders, based on thoughtful 
personal observation and many intimate talks 
with the youngsters themselves. Included also 
in the book are scores of interviews with 
social workers, police, teachers, and others 
with intimate knowledge of this disturbing 
social phenomenon. 


THe SHook-Ure GENERATION. 


PREJUDICE AND Your Cuitp. By Kenneth 
B. Clark. Beacon Press, $2.50. A book for 
parents, teachers,. and educators, intended 
to help school children to understand and 
work through problems of prejudice, par- 
ticularly between white and Negro groups, 
based on psychological studies which were 
cited by the U. S. Supreme Court in_ its 
historic decision on desegregation. 


THe Humanity oF Man. By Ralph 
Barton Perry. George Braziller, $3.75. A 
humanist interpretation of freedom, its 
meaning and development. The central idea 
of the book is “that humanism and science 
are fighting the same fight against ignorance 
and obscurantism. They belong together as 
the advocates of free and adventurous 
mind.” 


Tue FAMILY AND MopeRN MArriaAGE: By 
Wesley Topping. Bouregy and Curl, Inc. | 
$2.50. A small but useful book on love and 
marriage in its modern setting with its prob- 
lems and potentialities, containing a discus- 
sion of the contribution of the clergyman as 
a counselor in marriage problems, as well 


an excellent bibliography. By the one time. 


Professor of Sociology of the University of 
British Columbia, and Visiting Professor at 
Boston University. 


YouTH IN A SOUNDLESS WorLp. By Edna 
S. Levine. New York University Press, 
$5.00. A study of the life and emotions of 
deaf children and of the resources available 
tou people who work ‘with them in helping 
them overcome both the physical and emo- 
tional obstacles associated with deafness. The 
author, a clinical psychologist trained and ex- 
perienced in the problems of deafness, is con- 
sultant to the Federal Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and Associate Research Scien- 
tist at the Psychiatric Institute in New York. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


Mind, published in the early thirties. 
He was rapidly followed by his 
brother, gradually the 
achievements of father Charles IF. 
Menninger are also being recognized. 

The story of Karl Menninger is in- 
separable from that of the \lenninger 
Foundation. By the time of the second 
World War; the three medical Men- 
ningers (they are now being joined by 
sons, although old Dr. Charles F. died 
in his nineties a few vears ago) had 


an excellent, renowned, and solvent en- 


terprise in their hands. They turned the 
whole into a non-profit corporation, 
created the non-profit Menninger 
Foundation to foster education and re- 
search, and have continued yearly to 
expand the public usefulness of this 
extraordinary institution. Karl Men- 
ninger’s principal post is as chief of 
staff and director of education. William 
C. Menninger is principal administra- 
tive officer and outside interpreter. 

In addition to the book that ts our 
selection this month, and the early The 
Human Mind, Karl Menninger has 
published several others including 
Love Against Hate, Man Against 
Hinself, and A Guide to Psychiatric 
Books. A forthcoming volume, written 


in collaboration with colleagues, on the > 


unitary theory of mental illness, we 


shall call to the attention of our read- 


ers when available. The psychiatric 
writings of Karl Menninger are gen- 
erally regarded as unparalleled for 
their scholarship, forthrightness, lu- 
cidity, and evidence of general learn- 
ing beyond the special field. 

As early as his first book, The 
ITuiman Mind, Karl Menninger made 
discriminating but positive suggestions 
about the place of religion and the 
clergy in the whole field of mental 
health. His study of this matter has 
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continued. He has encouraged a _posi- 
tive but careful exploration of all these 
matters in the work of the Menninger 
Foundation. He is himself an active 
member of a Presbyterian church. 
Karl Menninger’s versatility, both of 
interest and -achievement, astounds 
even his colleagues. This carries his in- 


terest to almost every dimension and 


unplication of psychiatry, but it does 


‘ not stop there. He is a strong advocate 


of conservation in many forms. He is 
one of the greatest friends the Ameri- 
can Indians have. He is an authority 
on chimney sweeps, and can make hair 
curl demonstrating the inhumanity ac- 
corded them in their heyday. He be- 
lieves that physicians in general, and 
psychiatrists in particular, must not be 
narrow in their learning or their in- 
terests; that the proper exercise of 
their function always transcends _ the 
technical considerations. 

About Karl Menninger it is hard to 
stop writing. We hope he will not. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 8) 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, one a clergy- 


‘man and the other a psychiatrist, are 
reported to be writing books on the 


middle years. If the rumors are true, 
both books can be predicted to be ex- 
cellent. We need them.* 

Meanwhile, perhaps our comments 
can fan the flames that Muelder’s ar- 
ticle has lighted. If his argument, and 
ours, is valid, then the central task of 
the middle years is, in some respects, 
more uniquely spiritual in nature than 
at any other period of life. There 
ought, then, to be some room for fur- 
ther reflection about the job of. the 
pastor with the middle aged. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 

*QOne of these books, Reuel Tlowe’s The 
Creative Years, will be a Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Ciub Selection early next year.— 
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LOVE AND CONFLICT 


New Patterns in Family Life 


by GIBSON WINTER, University of Chicago 


As modern city life’ destroys neighborhood and community ties, the family 
is being forced into an excessive intimacy—-and artificial closeness which breeds 
tension, conflict and confusion. In this valuable, practical book, Dr. Winter 
analyzes these in-family conflicts between husbands and wives, parents and 
children, the old and the young, and suggests ways of dealing with them. “Al- 
though the author’s final frame of reference is Biblical, this penetrating and 
creative analysis is informed by the best insights of the social sciences.” 


—PAUL B. MAVES 
$3.50 


“LOVE, SKILL & MYSTERY 
= _A Handbook of Marriage 


by THEODOR BOVET, M.D., 
with foreword by David R. Mace 


‘In trank and simple terms this complete handbook: relates the physical and 


personal aspects of sex and marriage. “Certain to become a classic in the field 
of love and marriage ... here is the picture of human sex life as a Christian 
sees it: under God’s direction . . . This book is a five-star addition to every 
church member’s library.”—-THEODORE A. BRAUN 


More than 100,000 copies sold in Europe. ; : $3.50 


THE MAN IN THE MIRROR 


Studies in the Christian Understanding of Selfhood_ 
by ALEXANDER MILLER, Stanford University 


This guide to self-understanding proposes that the key to individual identity 
lies in man’s relationships to others—those who are his contemporaries and 
these who lived before him in the Judeo-Christian tradition into which he was 
born. As this tradition focuses on the life of Jesus, so “man is the creature 
made visible in the mirror of Jesus Christ.” Christian Faith Series. $3.95 


At all booksellers: 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. Garden City. New York 
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Pastoral Deychology A 
g Tlow! ana receive free of charge our I 


eurrent Selection 


Theory of 
Psychoanalytic Technique 


by Kart A. MENNINGER, M.D. 
(Regular Price $4.75) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


al other book about psychoanalytic therapy,” says Professor Hiltner 
in his review, “is so explicit concerning ethical matters . . . Pastorg 
_ may profit greatly from the study of this book .. . There is something off 
real importance that clergy can learn better from this book than any wherg| 
else .. . Remarkably illuminating!” | 

Every thoughtful minister will be profoundly challenged nail benefitedl 
by the immediate relevance to his pastoral counseling of Dr. Menninger 
profound discussion of such questions as: “When is psychoanalysis indicated 
and when should it not be used?” “How does the character of the therapist} 
affect treatment?” “Can the therapist avoid taking a moral position?” “Whyg 
was Freud so tolerant of sin and evil?” “The paradox of resistance: what ig 
it that accounts for the patient wanting to get well, yet working so hard nof 
to?” “The difference between psychoanalysis and psychotherapy. ” “Can Pye 
choanalysis be shortened?” 

This new book by Dr. Menninger is one of the most graphic and lucid 
models of the psychotherapeutic process. 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


llow You Can Become A Member of 


the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- . 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- 
ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books 
and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book 
absolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular 
ones and other benefits, all serve to reduce 
the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selections 
and other money-saving privileges wil) 
save you at least 50% on the cost of your 
— Take advantage of this opportunity 
now 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK -CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


Please enroll me as a member of Pastorat& 
PsycHoLocy and send me, by 
return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
Theory of Psychoanalytic Technique. It is 
distinctly understood that I am in no way 
obligated. I will receive advance notice of 
each month’s Club Selection, so that I may# 
notify you if I do not want it; and I am not 
required to purchase any minimum number 
of books in any period of time. Furthermore, 
I may return for full credit any Club Selec- 
tion with which I may not be fully satisfied. & 
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